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want one 
cent of your 
money until 
™ we prove 
= all that we 
claim--- 


What more could you 
ask ° 


STROMBERG zg We don't 


95% of all motor 
troubles are due to 
poor carburetion. 


STROMBERG 
Carburetors 


deliver a perfect mixture at all speeds, thereby giving 
you more power, speed, flexibility and throttle control. 





STROMBERG CARBURETORS are HIGHLY efficient and economical. 

They furnish A PERFECT MIXTURE under ALL weather conditions. 

They make starting EASY regardless of weather. 

They furnish A PERFECT MIXTURE AT ALL SPEEDS. 

WHEN ONCE ADJUSTED THEY NEED NO FURTHER ATTENTION. 

THEY NEVER FLOOD OR BECOME CHOKED. They are EXTREMELY 
flexible and sensitive. 











WESTERN BRANCH 


Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 


426-428 Van Ness Ave. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Infuse Into Those Wan White Cheeks 
The Ruddy Glow of Perfect Health 


Is your complexion pallid and colorless? Are you listless and without vitality or 
ambition? Pretty sure signs these, that your blood has become impoverished. 
You are suffering from anaemia. There is nothing fatal about this malady in itself, 
but unless checked, more serious complications may result. Rapid growth or 
too much study frequently saddles this dreaded disease on young shoulders, sap- 
ping the vitality from boys and girls at just the age when it is most needed. 


Pabst Extract 
— The "Best Tonic 


is a powerful reconstructive agent and ideal nutrient for the anaemic. It contains 
the rich, tissue building elements of barley malt combined with the tonic properties 
of choicest hops. It retains all the food values of barley grain in predigested form 
and carries in it muscle, tissue and blood-making constituents. The nourishment 
thus offered is readily assimilated by the system and rapidly transformed into rich, 
red blood, giving men and women strength and energy to fight their daily battles. 


Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is wel- 
comed by the weakest stomach. It relieves insomnia, conquers dyspep- 
sia, strengthens the weak, builds up the overworked, helps the anaemic, 
feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 


At All Druggists—Insist Upon it Being Pabst 
Booklet and Picture ‘‘Baby's First Adventure’’ sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. DEPT. 32 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Are Y ouGetting the Dust 


FROM OTHER MEN’S CARS P 


Are you weary of being passed on the road P 

Do the other fellows shoot by as your motor labors up hill P 

Does your car advertise you with its noise P 

Do you have to shift gears in and out of traffic P And on grades ? 

Are you a profitable patron of repair shops ? 

Have you grown tired of cranking every morning—and some- 
times on the street before gaping crowds P 

Then cheer up—yornr relief is here. 

No more humiliation for you, Mr. Owner, when you drive a 


WINTON SIX 


Has six cylinders, because fewer cylinders are 
mechanically insufficient. 

Runs as sweetly and as quietly as a 17-jewel 
chronometer. 

Makes play of hill climbing. 

Has all the power any normal man ever needs, 
with plenty of power in reserve for use just when you 
want it. 

Gives any speed from minimum to maximum on 
high gear, in evidence of its supreme flexibility. 

Carries its starting crank in the tool box, 
because it has a mechanical infallible self-starter— 
a starter that starts. Push a button and away she 
goes. 

And keeps out of repair shops. Ten Winton 
Sixes in the hands of 10 individual owners ran 
65,687.4 miles (more than twice around the world) 
on $1 upkeep for each 4343 miles. Sounds impos- 
sible, doesn’tit? But get our book of sworn records 
—note the men who made these affidavits—men of 
high standing in New York, Boston, Brooklyn, 
Atlantic City, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Chicago—read the month-to-month statements, and 
then try the Winton Six. 


That will make you want one of these marvelous 
cars—cars that satisfy the most exacting owners— 
cars that Go the Route Like Coasting Down Hill. 

And the price—that’s convincing, too. Five 
passenger, 48.6 horse-power Winton Six at $3000. 
No better car anywhere at any price. We have a 
bigger and more powerful Winton Six—a seven pas- 
senger, 60 horse-power car, with four-speed trans- 
mission, at $4500. Greatest motor car value you 
ever saw. 

Write today for literature. Winton Six catalog 
throws new light on sixes, gives facts and avoids 
platitudes. Booklets give sworn records showing 
how ten Winton Sixes traveled on an upkeep expense 
of $1 for each 4343 miles, and detail our $2500 plan to 
benefit owners. 

Better write now. 





THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio _ 

Winton Branch houses in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Seattle and San Francisco. Winton 
agencies in all important places. 
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1909 FOUR-CYLINDER 


In bringing out this new model we do not in any way retract any claims 
that we have made for the six-cylinder car, which we are firmly convinced 
is the highest type of automobile construction. In response to a demand for 
a larger and roomier car than our twenty-horse power, four cylinder 
Model R, and more moderate in price than our Light Six, we have produced 
the Model X. This Model supplies a demand for.a four-cylinder car a little 
larger and more powerful 'than the Model R, which has been discontinued. 
The owner of the Model X can feel that the well-known features of the Model 
R are embodied in his car, together with the advantages of more room and 
power. In brief, the Model X is an enlargement and refinement of the Model 
R, representing the most advanced ideasin automobile designs, together 
with Stevens-Duryea construction and workmanship, which have been 
proven absolutely correct. 


The Unit Power Plant and Three-Point Support 


This construction, which has made the name “Stevens-Duryea” synony- 
mous with motor car efficiency, is retained. Stevens-Duryea cars were built 
on correct principles in the beginning, and at no time have any radical 
changes been made. 


Pacific Motor Car Company 
376-380 Golden Gate Avenue San Francisco 
Oakland Branch: 1308-10 Franklin Street 


Manufactured by Stevens-Duryea Co., Chicopee Falls,’ Mass. 
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Running a Car 
by Ear 


The trained ear of the experienced auto- 
mobilist instantly detects the superiority of 
ZEROLENE Auto-Lubricating Oil in the 

even, contented “pur-r’” of the engine that tells 
the story of perfect lubrication. No matter what the type 
of gasoline engine, ZEROLENE invariably gives 
perfect lubrication under all conditions. 


LEROLERE .-:::. Oil 
Lubricating eee 
The Non-Carbonizing Oil LEROLENE 


is produced in only one place in the world. It keeps cylinders 
and spark plugs in perfect condition. It is practically friction, 

carbon and frouble proof. ZEROLENE is put up in sealed 4 
cans with patent spout that cannot be refilled. Also put up en COLD TEST 
in barrels for the garage trade. Sold by dealers everywhere. ZERO 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 























-) ST-FRANCIS © 


| JAMES WOODS. Manager 


Facing a tropical 
park, which, in the 
civic center of 
San Francisco,has 
the unusual ‘aspect 
of-an old-wor 
square or Spanish 
Plaza,this hostelry 
marks the farthest 

CATARRH CAN BE CURED ae HS 5 Stak wy atts 

Foul, yes, chronically foul Catarrh. Rates (Europe an 

wile he eset ncaa, ramets pine) eed 

ou 1 . 
then attacks the chronically Solinsned aad ‘ean Room 4 er Ridden 


membrane and by building up new tissues entirel 

aaa it in a short time, thus removing forever the Parlor, bed room &bath 
nost deteriorating disease of mankind. from $109° upward 
- I especially appeal to sufferers whose condition 3 4 


tain 7 years. é is the simplest and Ss _ oy 
ste ive mode of curing Cata:rh. : “A TFeaenfr hn. 
mmunicate with me at once. An absolutely Free ~ ee Be ee 

ial Treatment with full directions will be sent to : - ; ; . 


C 

5 

any address. Edward L. Baldwin, Phar., 
Dept. B. 20 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





























































































With a Graflex there is no uncertainty, 
no guess work as to distances, 
no inaccurate focusing scale, 
no necessity for relying upon a 
microscopic “finder.” 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


> 















oS TRAVELING 7 
ye> SALESMEN 


Earn Big Salaries 


We will teach’you to be a High Grade 
Salesman by mail in eight weeks and assist 
you tosecure a position with a reliable firm. We 
have hundreds of calls for Salesmen from lead- 
ing firms all over the United States and Canada. 
Salesmanship is the easiest, most pleasant and well 
paid profession in the world; besides a good sales- 
man is always sure ofa position because he produces the 
business that keeps the wheels of commerce turning. Why 
not bea producer? The man there is an unlimited de. 
mand for and the one they cannot get along without, and 
instead of being contented with poorly paid, hard or dir ty 

work, earn a big salary. Write for our free catalog, **A 
Knight of the Grip,”’ and testimonials from scores of men 
whom we have recently placed in good positions. Address 








dort, IS National Salesman’s Training Association, a 
a 





The Berlitz School 
of Languages 


2531 Washington St., near Fillmore, San Francisco. 


300 Branch Schools in the principal cities of Amer- 
ica and Europe. Private and class instruction. 
Competent native teachers. Send for circular. 











r the image is seen right 
With a Graflex side i full size "a 
negative up to the instant of exposure. 

The specially constructed Focal Plane Shutter, 
which is part of the Graflex, works at any 
speed up to 1-1000 of a second. 

Roll Film, Film Pack or Plates may be used with 
Graflex Cameras. Catalog free at your dealer’s, or, 

Folmer & Schwing Division 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


























What School? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 


Catalogues and reliable inf i all 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. State 
kind of school, address: 
American School and College Agency 
384,41 Park Row, New York, or 384, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 


The Hamlin School 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


Miss Hamlin announces the re-opening of the 
school August 10th. It is accredited by the Califor- 
nia Universities and by Eastern colleges. It offers 
special courses of study and those leading to a 
school diploma, with courses for High Schoo! grad- 
uates, and those who have left school, with lectures 
by professors from the University of California 
and elsewhere. 

Classes in Instrumental and Vocal Music, in 
Drawing and Painting, are also formed, and facili- 
ties are offered for horse-back riding, lawn tennis, 
basket ball, etc. For particulars, address 
MISS HAMLIN, 2230 Pacific ave., San Francisco. 


_ Its Care, 
Diseases and 
Treatment. 


By C. HENRI LEONARD, A. M., M. D. 
A Professor in the Detroit College of Medicine. 
Cctavo, 320 pages, limp sides, $1.00 postpaid. 
Bound in neat cloth, gilt side title, $1.50 p: 

Has over 100 engravings, and gives self treatment for the diseases 
Hair, Beard and Scalp 200 prescriptions in English given. 

If your hair is falling outit tells you how to stop it, 

If turning gray, how to prevent it. 

If growing slowly, how to hasten its growth. 

If it isall out, and hair bulbs are not dead, how to make it grow 

If growing in unsightly places, how to remove it. 

It tells you how to bleach it, or dye it black, brown. red or of 4 de 
color. Circulars free. Address 


The Ilustrated Medical Journal Co. 


1°3 BROADWAY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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San Rafael, California 








HOTEL RAFAEL 

















A SUBURBAN CITY OF HOMES, SURROUNDED BY SCENIC BEAUTIES, WITH CLIMATE 
UNSURPASSED, BEST OF MOUNTAIN WATER, PERFECT SEWER SYSTEM, RAIL AND 
WATER COMMUNICATION WITH OUTSIDE WORLD, FINE CHURCHES, BEST OF 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES, FINE STREETS, ABUND- 
ANCE OF TREES AND FLOWERS. A FAVORITE RESORT FOR A TEMPORARY OR PER- 
MANENT HOME. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OR ANY OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Whiteley & Norton (Real Estate), San Rafael. Hitchcock Military Academy. 
C. F. Mockler (Real Estate), San Rafael. . Tamalpais Military Academy. 
George D. Shearer (Real Estate), San Rafael. Dominican College. 

W. L. Courtright (Real Estate), San Rafael. Hotel Rafael. 

Marin County Abstract Company, San Rafael. Charles & Co. (Dry Goods.) 





San Anselmo, California 


SAN ANSELMO, AN IDEAL SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT WITH A.SUPERB CLI- 
MATE, IS SITUATED ON THE MAIN LINE OF THE STEAM RAILROADS, RUNNING 
{ROUGH SONOMA, MARIN AND MENDOCINO COUNTIES. ITS REAL ESTATE VAL- 
('kS ARE CONTINUALLY ON THE INCREASE. 


F. Crocker (Real Estate), San Anselmo, Cal. Geo. A. Martin (Express), San Anselmo, Cal. 
Atthowe & Studley (Real Estate), San Anselmo. and San Anselmo Garage. 
James C. Leach (Real Estate), San Anselmo. 





J. E. Lewis (Real Estate), Kentfield, Marin Co., May Woodman’s Private School, Mill Valley, 


California. California. 
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ROGERS 


A New Pattern of a Famous Brand 


The new and attractive Faneuil Pattern is one of dignity and grace, its 
lines suggestive of the Colonial. The quality and workmanship are typical of the 
high standard of all ware stamped “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 

Atyour dealer's. Write for Catalogue X 37 showing this and other patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(international Silver Co., ” Successor. ) 
THE FANEUIL PATTERN 
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Etched extremely deep and guaranteed to print 
clean We operate.the most complete engraving 
and printing plant in America twenty fourhours a 
day every work day in the year. We are amoney 
back proposition if you are not satisfied We can 
deliver an order of any -— “@ engraving within 
24 hours after receiving 

CORRESPONDENCE Xouicitep 


CLAR 








ENGRAVING & 





PRINTING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
ARTISTS=ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS. 
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—itinigy ESTABLISHED 1846. 


No dentifrice like SOZODONT. 
Why? Because its mission as an 
Alkiline Antiseptic Liquid Denti- 
frice is to permeate the gums and 








mouth and penetrate the minut- 
est crevices ofthe teeth, neutral- 
izing and removing mouth acids, 
antisepticising and cleansing the 


entire tooth structure. 
Its fragrance is delicious and 


lasting. 


























MILLBRAE KENNELS, Millbrae, California 


Twenty minutes from ’Frisco, 
opposite S. P. Station and San 
Mateo Electric at Millbrae 
backed by ten square miles of 
heather fields where the dogs 
are exercised twice daily. 

Supervised by G. S. Haliwell, 
who continues to breed and se! 
high class Boston Terriers and 
Bull Dogs. 


If you wish to BOARD, BUY or 
BREED a good dog, eall or write 


The Millbrae Kennel Co. 
Office—Room 210, Cochrane 


and Bull Bldg., 251 Kearny. cor. 
Bush. Phone Douglag 1937. 

















REV. MARY BAKER G. EDDY. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


A REPLY TO M. GRIER KIDDER 


BY FRANK W. GALE 





Mr. Gale, who is chairman of the Publicity Committee of the Christian Scientists, 
has made a reply to Mr. M. Grier Kidder’s strictures on the belief and the church, 
and on Mrs. Eddu, the mother of the church. Mr. Gale has given the Overland an 
article which is-not polemical, but which clearly enunciates the faith of the church 
of which he is the avowed representative. He says clearly what he believes, but he 
scarcely says why he believes, and his reply as such is not argumentative. It does 
not demolish any of the logic or logic of Mr. Kidder, and it leaves the question 
very much in the same position in which tt was at the beginning. Mr. Kidder asserts 
that he has not the faith that passeth understanding, and Mr. Gale avers that he 
and his followers possess this faith, and that, better than this, they understand it 
fully, accept it, and that by some mysterious application, with unbounded faith as 
the main wmgredient, it takes the place of massage, miracle, medicament, midwife 
ind mentor—EpDItoR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 











the author acknowledges that he does not 
understand the subject, and so ridicules 
what he thinks it is. If Christian Science 
were what its critics say it.is, Christian 
Scientists would be the first to repudiate 
it, but knowing the truth of its teachings, 
they continue their work and wait patient- 
ly for it to be better understood. 

After describing some of the defects in 
human nature and asserting that “The 
people must be driven or coaxed, and the 


Hditor Overland Monthly: 


The article on Christian Science by M. 
Grier Kidder, which appeared in the Sep- 
‘mber Overland Monthly, while no doubt 
rritten in the author’s “quaint” style, is 
ar from being “unanswerable” in its logic 
and as there are many statements made 
om an erroneous premise, I would like 
o consider some of them, especially as the 
iuthor invites my reply by saying: “Per- 


aps Mr. Gale can answer that question 
imong the others he is troubled with.” I 
will answer the question referred to later. 

It is usually considered essential to the 
intelligent discussion of a subject that the 
me who criticises shall have a correct un- 
derstanding of the matter considered, 
otherwise he is simply criticising his own 
mperfect beliefs about the subject, and 
not the subject itself; but in this instance 


ruler who lacks the power to coerce must 
possess the faculty to cajole,” our critic 
says: “Mrs. Eddy knows all of _ this, 
knows that the only way to make her flock 
take the medicine of common sense is to 
season it with nonsense.” - This is a wholly 
erroneous view of Mrs. Eddy and her guid- 
ance of the Christian Science Church. 
While Mrs. Eddy is the pastor emeritus of 
this church and the leader of the Chris- 
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tian Science movement, her leadership is 
exercised through instruction and love, 
and she has said: “Follow me only as I 
follow Christ.” When, through the in- 
struction received from Mrs. Eddy, Chris- 
tian Scientists are able to prove the truth 
of her teachings by the overcoming of sin 
and the healing of all manner of disease, 
it is not surprising that they love her and 
follow in the way she points out. They 
have daily proofs of the wisdom of Mrs. 
Eddy’s precepts, so that no coercion or de- 
ception is necessary in order to bring 
about their observance. 

The time-worn assertion that Christian 
Science is not Christian or Science is the 
result of a misapprehension of the mean- 
ing of these words. Our critic says, 
“Christianity is faith in the unprovable; 
science is proof of the provable.” Christ- 
ianity, as Christ Jesus taught it, is faith in 
and an understanding of God and His 
spiritual laws, and their demonstration, 
and he proved the verity of his faith and 
understanding by casting out evil, healing 
the sick and overcoming death. Our Mas- 
ter said of his disciples: “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free,” and “the works that I do shall he do 
also,” and Christian Science is demon- 
strating the truth of these statements by 
doing the same kind of works, which 
shows that it is Christian. The Standard 
dictionary defines “Science” as “Know- 
ledge of principles and causes ; ascertained 
truth or facts;” “Accumulated an‘ estab- 
lished knowledge which has been systema- 
tized and formulated with reference to the 
discovery of general truths or the opera- 
tion of general laws.” Christian Science 
is scientific according to these definitions, 
for it is knowledge of the divine Principle 
and Cause, or God, and His spiritual laws, 
which has been systematized and is being 
applied in the healing of disease and sin. 
The statement that Christian Scientists 
“deny the virgin birth of Christ as ‘impos- 
sible,’ yet claim to be Christians,” is a 
mistake, for in the text-book of Christian 
Science, Science and Health with Key to 


‘the Scriptures, Mrs. Eddy accepts and ex- 


plains the virgin birth of Christ Jesus as 
given in the New Testament. 

The Christian Scientist does not call 
the whole of creation “mind,” nor dub the 
universe “nothing,” as asserted. He rec- 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


ognizes God as the infinite, divine Mind or 
Spirit, the one and only Creator, and His 
creation, the universe, as the infinite idea 
or manifestation of Mind, which is real 
and eternal. What he does call “nothing” 
is the false material sense of the universe, 
which is unreal and temporal; and this 
agrees with Paul’s statement, “the things 
which are seen are temporal; but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.” 
As God is Spirit, His universe is spiritual, 
and must be so understood; but, as Paul 
said, “the natural man receiveth ‘not the 
things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” 

Regarding the healing of disease 
through divine power, why should this be 
considered incredible? We read in the 
Psalms of God, “Who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities; who healeth all thy diseases,” 
and Christ Jesus “went about all the cities 
and villages, teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing every sickness and every dis- 
ease among the people.” No disease was 
too small or too great to be healed by 
Jesus, from the fever of Peter’s wife’s 
mother to the hemorrhage of twelve years’ 
standing, paralysis or leprosy ; and the dis- 
ciples did the same healing work. While 
Jesus denied that he healed, as charged by 
the Pharisees, “by Beelzebub, the prince 
of the devils,” and declared that it was “by 
the Spirit of God” that the cures were 
effected, they should not be considered 
miraculous in the sense that they were 
contrary to any law of God, for they were 
effected in harmony with God’s spiritual 
law, which is divinely natural. As God 
and His law is “the same yesterday and 
to-day and forever,” the same healing 
power is available to-day, and is being 
demonstrat¢d through Christian Science. 
Practically every kind of disease, both 
functional and organic, has been healed by 
Christian Science and without the use of 
drugs, hypnotism or ‘mental suggestion. 
In answer to Mr. Kidder’s question, I will 
say that Christian Science can “cure a 
two months’ old baby of ‘wind,’” as well 
as any other juvenile complaint; it has 
cured hydrophobia, and it has even been 
known to “cure an editor.” But in addi- 
tion to the healing of physical disease, 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


those who are cured through Christian 
Science rejoice in the spiritual illumina- 
tion they receive, and a better understand- 
ing of God and their true relation-io Him. 
I am inclined to think that our critic is 
not acquainted with very many Christian 
Scientists, if all he knows “are always 
srumbling over some pain or ache,” for it 
is proverbial that Christian Scientists are 
usually happy and cheerful, and do not 
talk about their ailments, if they have any. 

Contrary to the assertion of our critic, 
a large proportion of those who accept the 
teachings of Christian Science are “the 
common people who heard him gladly.” 
But after they have been healed and gain 
the understanding of life which Christian 
Science imparts, they are enabled to do 
their part in the world’s work, and soon 
overcome conditions of poverty and limita- 
tion, so that they are then considered in- 
telligent and prosperous. The adherents 
of Christian Science are largely drawn 
from those whose former religious faith 
has failed to satisfy them in time of need, 
and the hopelessly sick whom materia 
medica has failed to heal. Both of these 
classes find peace of mind and health in 
Christian Science, and so the good work 
goes on, and the movement spreads among 
those who wish a practical religion that 
shall meet all their needs. A religion that 
produces such results can hardly be called 
a “superstition” or an “absurdity.” It is 
true, as our critic says, “It has grown be- 
cause it has a head, because of its disci- 
pline, and because of the good it has done,” 
and this should entitle it and its revered 
leader to respectful consideration instead 
of misrepresentation and ridicule. 

Our critic says: “Of the man _ who 
claims to be the originator of Christian 
Science, I know nothing. But did any- 
body ever do anything worth doing with- 
out infringing somebody’s copyright? If 
Mrs. Eddy did not originate, her thorough 
application of what another did originate 
atones for her lack of originality.” This 
statement is misleading. In 1883 _ the 
United States Circuit Court in Massachu- 
setts upheld the validity of Mrs. Eddy’s 
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copyright of her book, Science and Health, 
against the claim that it was not original 
with her, and issued a perpetual injunc- 
tion against an infringement of her copy- 
righted works. Mrs. Eddy’s discovery of 
Christian Science was through her own 
recovery from the effects of an accident 
which her physician had said would be 
fatal. Regarding what followed, Mrs. 
Eddy says in Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures (Page 109): “For 
three years after my discovery I sought 
the solution of this problem of Mind- 
healing ; searched the Scriptures, read lit- 
tle else; kept aloof from society, and de- 
voted time and energies to discovering a 
positive rule. The search was sweet, calm 
and buoyant with hope; not selfish nor de- 
pressing. I knew the Principle of all har- 
monious Mind-action to be God, und that 
cures were produced, in primitive Chris- 
tian healing, by holy, uplifting faith; but 
I must know its Science, and I won my 
way to absolute conclusions through divine 
revelation, reason and demonstration.” 
The multitudes who have been healed and 
have had their lives uplifted through 
Christian Science as the result of Mrs. 
Eddy’s self-sacrifice and devotion to the 
Truth which she has made known to the 
world, testify to her spirituality and the 
purity of her motives in directing this 
great movement. They know that no sel- 
fish motive could bring about such results 
and that there could be no abuse of the 
power which Truth and Love confers. No 
person can “succeed” Mrs. Eddy as the 
discoverer and founder of Christian Sci- 
ence, for what she has done cannot be done 
by another. Succeeding generations may 
follow in the way she is pointing out, and 
prove more fully the Truth she is teach- 
ing, until the Scripture is fulfilled and 
Christ’s Kingdom is established on earth. 


Sincerely yours, 
Frank. W. GALE, 

Christian Science Committee on Publi- 
cation for California. 


San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 3. 1908. 











A SPLENDID WORK 


THE RELIEF HOME FOR THE AGED AND INFIRM 


A SPONTANEOUS GIFT FROM THE WORLD AT LARGE 


BY RAOUL DE MONTREALE 


. DE YOUNG. 


TUESDAY, Au- 
gust 4th, the Relief 
Home for the Aged 
and Infirm was for- 
mally turned over to 
the city authorities of 
San Francisco by the 
relief committee. This 
event marked the acceptance by the muni- 
cipality of the care of the 1200 inmates; 
the presentation to the city of a build- 
ing costing $350,000, and the close of the 











work of the Relief Corporation of San 
Francisco. 

The erection of this building was made 
possible by the generosity of the people 
of the United States, for the money that 
went into the structure was that of the 
gifts that poured into our stricken city 
when the news of that frightful disaster 
of the eventful April of nineteen hundred 
and six was carried broadcast to a horri- 
fied nation. Never before in the history 
of our country were greater demands made 
upon the sympathy and generosity of the 
people. The story of the great disaster 
and of the succor and assistance that was 
given us has been told and retold numbers 
of times, so it is unnecessary to dwell up- 
on it here; let us consider, though, for 4 
moment, the enormous work that faced 
those citizens selected for the disbursing 
of the relief funds in the days of reha- 
bilitation. 

Great, indeed, was the task set before 
them. The millions that had been donated 
had to be disbursed and used in channels 
from which the greatest possible good 
would result; families hitherto indenend- 
ent had to be assisted in such manner as 
to offer the least offense to their self-re- 
spect; in fact, problems demanding seri- 
ous and wise consideration at once assert- 
ed themselves, calling for a committee 
of management endowed not alone with 
the necessary finances, but with a big 
knowledge of human affairs and consid- 
erable experience in dealing with men 
as well. 

In all, $9,181,403.23 had to be expend- 
ed wisely and well. The first problems of 
food and clothing were solved by the dis- 
tribution of the relief supplies to the long 
lines of patient, though hungry, refugees, 
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ing of troops. 

On July 20, 1906, 
the San Francisco Re- 
lief and Red Cross 
Funds was incorpor- 
ated, with a board of 
21 directors and an 
executive committee 
of five, with James D. 
Phelan, chairman; F. 
W. Dohrmann, M. H. 
de Young, ‘Thomas 
Magee and Rudolph 
Spreckels. It is this 
corporation which has 
steadfastly carried on 
the work of disbursing 
the relief funds—the 
work which has only 
now come to its con- 
clusion in the accept- 
ance by the city of 
San Francisco of the 
Relief Home for the 
Aged and Infirm. 

Commencing in the 
month of September, 
1906, the thirteen ref- 
uge camps which had 
been under canvas 
were changed from 
“tent” to “cottage” 
camps. These cottages, 
size fourteen by six- 
teen feet, contained 
two and three rooms, 
and were erected by 
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and the next essential feature presented 
was the providing of adequate shelter in 
camps for these homeless thousands. The 
$2.500,000 Congressional appropriation 
was disbursed by the United States army, 
under the direction of the Headquarters 
of the Pacific Division, during the emer- 
gency period of April and May, 1906, and 
also in the following months of June and 
July, during which time it was possible 
to administer relief in a more systematic 
way. This money provided food and cloth- 
ing, bedding, tenting and medicinal sup- 
plies for the relief camps and for the 
transportation of them, and for the mov- 


the Lands and Build- 
ing Department. The 
maximum population 
of these camps has been about twenty-two. 
In all of these camps, the cottages were 
occupied by self-supporting families or 
widows with children. Each camp was 
supplied with sterilized water, wash- 
houses, and hot and cold running water, 
and bath houses with hot and cold water 
shower baths. The sanitation of the 
camps was excellent, the sewer, drainage 
and water systems being carefully ar- 
ranged. In fact, thev were model camps. 
The occupants were, as noted before, prac- 
tically self-supporting; the aged and in- 
firm being taken care of senaratelv. 
Over at the old Ingleside Racetrack, 
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the camp for those refugees too old or in- 
firm for work, or temporarily unable to 
secure employment on account of illness 
or accident, was placed. ‘This was the 
most picturesque and unique camp of all, 
for these twenty-four adjacent buildings, 
now the habitations of haman beings, ha:l 
before served as abodes 
race-horses. 


for blue-bloode:| 
Quite artfully were (Je 


structures re-modeled for their new pur- 
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pose, and indeed transformed into ex- 
cellent and comfortalle habitations. Each 
stall was floored, and the dividing stalls 
covered with unbleached muslin. In each 
building, hot and cold water was installed, 
also one or two stoves for heating pur- 
Several buildings were devoted 
solely to the single aged women, so xe 
to the men, and others to the married 
couples. Still other buildings were con- 


poses. 
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verted into a chapel, an assembly hall, a 
store house, a butcher-shop, blacksmith 
shop, cobbler’s, dispensary, hospital and 
laundry. All the buildings were well- 
heated and supplied.with electricity. The 
chapel had its organ, the assembly hall 
its stage and piano, books and __ tables. 
The sewing cottage was provided with a 
half dozen machines for those capable of 
doing their own dress making and mend- 
ing. 

In fact, everything was done to make 
the unfortunates assthoroughly comfort- 
able as possible. For entertainment, the 
different charitable organizations of San 


There were some who at first resented the 
idea of going to Ingleside, considering it 
much as they did the Almshouse, but this 
feeling rapidly wore itself away as soon 
as they ‘were settled in their new quarters 
situated among the fields of poppies and 
hasking in the glories of California sun- 
shine. 

The Ingleside improvements cost $26,- 
737, and for maintenance a little less than 
fiftv cents per head was expended each 
day. The number taken care of has var- 
ied, one thousand being the largest num- 
ber of inmates there at one time. 

Out of all this has the new Relief Home 
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Francisco would hold entertainments and 
concerts of various sorts several times each 
week. 

The food furnished was good, whole- 
some and well cooked. Each building was 
kept in perfect order as regards cleanli- 
ness, for regular weekly inspections were 
the rule. New inmates were given 
changes of under- and outer-clothing, and 
the old men were given a weekly portion 
of tobacco. 

So nothing but satisfaction reigned 
with such an excellent condition of affairs. 


for the Aged and Infirm sprung. It is 
built in the form of an exact “E” on the 
crest of a hill flanked by the Sutro for- 
est, with the Twin Peaks in the distance, 
and facing a magnificent view of the 
Pacific to the West. The building is over 
five hundred feet long by about three 
hundred and fifty feet wide, contains ten 
wards, arranged in five buildings to a 
side, each accessible to the other. There are 
two hundred and forty rooms with a com- 
plete capacity of two thousand people. 
The expense of water and plumbing has, 
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RUDOLPH SPRECKELS, WHO HAD MUCH TO DO WITH THE MANAGEMENT OF THE COR- 
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A WELL-LIGHTED GENERAL LIVING ROOM. 


perhaps, been sacrificed to a “view”—but 
this fact will well repay itself in the joy 
it will bring to those that will occupy 
the home in the days that are to come. 
There are two dining rooms, one 40x150, 
and the other 39x96, and a kitchen 76 


feet square. ‘Then there is about one 
thousand feet of covered porch, seven 
hundred feet of which is glass-enclosed. 


In fact, everything that might conduce to 
the comfort and well-being of the in- 
mates has been carefully considered, and 
the result is a monument to the patience, 


zeal and skill of the members of the 
Relief Committees. 

C. M. Wollenberg is the superintendent 
of the home and his regime thus far shows 
that the welfare of his 1200 charges en- 
tails an expense of thirty-eight cents per 
head a day. For the coming year, the 
Board of Supervisors has appropriated 
$165,000. 

On August Sth, just passed, as has 
been said, this benevolent enterprise 
passed officially into the city’s hands. 
James D. Phelan, President of the Re- 














GREAT CENTRAL COURT AND MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE 
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NEAT AND CLEAN DORMITORY. SANITARY AND CHEERFUL. 























THE LONG TABLES IN THE LIGHT AND ROOMY MAIN DINING HALL. 
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lief Corporation, opened the formal exer- 
cises by turning the edifice over to the 
municipality, saying: “The official dedi- 
cation of the Relief Home for the Aged 
and Infirm practically ends the work of 
relief entrusted to the corporation known 
as the ‘San Francisco Relief and Red 
Cross Funds,’ and it is a matter of satis- 
faction to those that have engaged in the 
work of rehabilitation that they are en- 
abled to surrender their stewardship to a 
restored and rehabilitated city.” 

Thomas Magee, of the Building Com- 
mittee, said: “It is a matter of peculiar 
pride to give these buildings into the 
hands of an honest administration.” 

Dr. T. W. Huntington said: “This 
building is really a part of our great hos- 
pital system, and the welfare of all de- 
pends upon the personnel of the Board of 
Supervisors, that decency and propriety 
may be promoted. This event accentu- 
ates a period of transition in the life of 
San Francisco from what has been to that 
for which we hope.” 

Otto Irving Wise dwelt on the fact that 
so great a breadth of charity and brother- 
ly love had prevailed above all else. 

F. W. Dohrmann spoke of the mission 
of the Red Cross, saying: “While it was 
organized for the sufferings of war, it has 
become broader in its work, and its motto 
has become in this country, ‘To relieve 
suffering at all times.’ ” 
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Henry Payot, supervisor, stated that he 
would offer a resolution to the Board of 
Supervisors that the name “Almshouse 
‘T'ract” be changed to “Relief Home 
Tract.” Thus may the old name “Alms- 
house” be forgotten and never happily 
used again. 

The gift was accepted in the name of 
San Francisco by Mayor Edward Robe- 
son Taylor, who spoke of the affair as a 
novel occasion, inasmuch as of the many 
millions spent in varied lines, “this is 
the one monument which stands for what 
was done by the people of the United 
States. The soul of man dominated the 
whole scene at the time of the disaster, 
and every stone and brick of this struc- 
ture is consecrated to the greatest care 
at our hands.” 

The entrance to the home is faced by 
an enormous fireplace over which is a 
bronze tablet bearing this inscription: 
“To the National Red Cross and the Peo- 
ple of all Nationalities, Who, by Their 
Generosity, Relieved the Suffering After 
the Great Fire of 1906.” 

And so there stands beside the winding 
road that leads past the Sutro forest a 


noble edifice dedicated to the cause of 
brotherhood, containing twelve hundred 
souls who have been proteges of uri- 


versal humanity, but who from now on 


will have their welfare in the keeping of 
St. Francis by the Sea. 
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BEAUTIFUL SAN RAFAEL. 


THE PEAR TREES ARE OVER ONE 
SOME OF THEM, SIXTY-FIVE FEET HIGH. 





HUNDRED YEARS OLD AND ARE, 


THEY ARE SHOW TREES IN 


SAN RAFAEL THE BEAUTIFUL 


BY S. H. OLMSTEAD 


nAN RAFAEL, pictur- 
esquely situated in a 
sheltered valley, less 
than one hour’s ride, 
by electric car north, 
from the metropolis 
of the Pacific, is a 
historic spot. In the 
early days of California, long ‘before the 
discovery of precious metal in our moun- 
tain regions, the Missionary Fathers dis- 
covered that here was an ideal place. They 
selected the present site of San Rafael as 
the most suitable place for enjoying life; 
where, because of the natural beauties and 
peculiarly favorable climatic conditions, 
the sick and those weary and worn could 
find rest and be restored to health and 
vigor. 

It was in 1817 that the Franciscan 
Fathers sent an exploring expedition to lo- 
cate a convenient sanitorium. After wide 





and exhaustive examination throughout 
California, the explorers reported in favor 
of San Rafael Valley, the climate of which 
corresponds closely with that of Mentone 
in the south of France. 

The lofty hills of the Tamalpais Moun- 
tain range just to the west exclude the 
harsh winds and fogs of the coast, yet the 
closeness of the seaboard has a marked 
influence in tempering the sultriness of 
the summer months, producing a climate 
ideal for physical enjoyment—sunny, tem- 
perate and uniform. 

From that day to the present time, San 
Rafael has been noted for its climate, and 
has been selected as a most desirable place 
for homes, and to-day it is essentially a 
city of homes, described by one writer as 
having “beautiful mansions, neat and tidy 
homes, lovely gardens with rare plants and 
flowers which delight the eye, and sweet 
odors impregnate the air.” 
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Hittel, the historian, describes it thus: 
“The spot chosen was one of the most pic- 
turesque, pleasant and healthful in all 
California. * * * at the foot of a high 
hill in a narrow but fertile valley. Look- 
ing southward from the site * * * less 
than a mile distant, is a large steep ridge 
of moderate height, densely covered with 
evergreen trees, the whole forming a 
thicket of dark green foliage. High over 
this, some five miles distant, rose into the 
clear air the deep purplish blue peak of 
Mount Tamalpais. To the right, up the 
valley, the river was closed in with wooded 
hill, but to the left, it opens out to the bay, 
with several small islands in sight, and 
beyond was the Contra Costa Mountains 
and Mount Diablo, thirty miles distant.” 

Fifteen years or more ago, Miss Kate 
Field, the noted writer, visited San Rafael 
and wrote of its natural beauties. Since 
then the enterprise of man has added much 
to what nature has done. Many handsome 
homes have been erected; miles of macad- 
amized streets and concrete sidewalks have 
been built, every street has been lined with 
shade trees, a complete outfall sewer in- 
stalled, streets lighted with electricity, and 
many other features and comforts of life 
provided. In her description of San Ra- 
fael, Miss Field says: “What Tamalpais is 
to the hills of Marin County, San Rafael 
is to its valleys—as pretty a nook as nature 
ever cudgeled out of her prolific brain. 
Surrounded on three sides by hills, Tamal- 
pais towering (to a height of 2,600 feet), 
in the southwest, and San Francisco bay 
glittering in the East, with Monte del 
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Diablo as its majestic background, San 
Rafael blinks and purrs in the sunshine, 
the picture of content. * * * A sinuous 
river glides slowly to the bay, only two 
miles distant, groves of laurel and live-oak 
abound, and miles of trails upon the hills 
disclose vistas that would delight the soul 
of Claude Lorraine. But look where one 
may, Tamalpais pervades the atmosphere, 
and its ascent remains the crowning glory 
of the Golden Gate.” 

Marin County, of which San Rafael has 
been the seat of Government since Califor- 
nia was made a State in 1850, is a penin- 
sula with an irregular coast line—the 
Pacific Ocean on the west, the Golden 
Gate and San Francisco bay on the south 
and east. Its surface is rolling—a hilly, 
low mountain region, wooded with giants 
of the forest, with numerous valleys and 
streams—a romantic, healthy country 
where the weary people of the city seek re- 
creation—where the busy business man 
can reside with his family and enjey life, 
while transacting business in the city. The 
county is just north, across the Golden 
Gate from San Francisco. 

The earliest record of white man land- 
ing on Marin County’s shore was by Sir 
Francis Drake in 1579, but there was no 
permanent settlement until the Mission 
Fathers located the Mission at San Rafael, 
and no real growth until about 1845, the 
inviting the lumberman. Early 
communication with the outside world was 
by small boats which came up San Rafael 





forests 


Creek. Later, and for several years, the 
stage coach carried passengers to the 


steamboat landing at San Quen- 
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tin point. Still later, the people 
bnilt a short railroad to supplant 
the stage: and still later came the 
present Northwestern Pacific 


Railroad and the third rail elec- 
tric system, which now gives us 
half-hour communication with 
the metropolis. 

In this connection we will 


mention the fact that during the 
past three months the people of 
San Rafael, aided by the State 
Department of Engineering un- 
der supervision of N. Ellerv, have 
improved the San Rafael Creek 
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by dredging the same to a gooa 
width and depth, so that in the 
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future the city will enjoy the benefits of 
water communication with the outside 
world. 

From the early days, San Rafael has 
been an educational center. Before the 
public schools were established, there were 
private schools, the first one being held in 
a small building erected in 1849. Some 
years later the “San Rafael Institute,” a 
high-class boarding school, proved a suc- 
Then came the public schools, which 
have developed until the primary grade, 
the grammar grade, and the high school 
are to-day the pride of our city, and rank 
with the best in the State. 

The city also has a number of private 
schools for younger children; a parochial 
school : a Catholic college for young ladies; 
two high-grade military schools for boys 
and young men—Mount Tamalpais Mili- 
tary Academy, and the Hitchcock Military 
Academy, both well equipped with good 
huildings, and an efficient corps of instruc- 
tors, the first under Presbyterian influ- 
ences, the latter an Episcopalian schcol. 

Just east of the city, only two miles 
from the court house, in the flourishing 
town of San Anselmo, is located the San 
Francisco Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary, with its magnificent stone buildings 
and eminent educators. 

The city of San Rafael has a population 
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of 6,000 or more, with almost as many 
more adjoining the city on the south and 
east. It has grown rapidly during the past 
three years, and is still making good 
growth, aew and handsome homes being 
erected in ail directions. A $40,000 fire- 
proof hail of records has just been com- 
pleted, and is paid for; a $25,000 City 
Hall is well under way; and a $25,000 
Carnegie library is nearing completion. 

The city has handsome churches, a mag- 
nificent tourist hotel, the finest golf links 
and club house in the State; many miles 
of macadamized streets; more cement side 
walks and tree-lined streets than any city 
of its size in California. It is the home of 
many wealthy and cultured citizens—with 
their palatial residences - and _ extensive, 
park-like grounds. Business men, profes- 
sional men, artisans, clerks, men and wo- 
men in the various walks of life, make 
their homes here, a large percentage of 
them daily going to their labors in the city, 
returning every evening to enjoy a 
across the waters of the bay, drinking in 
the invigorating salt air, and spending the 
night and early morning with their fam- 
ilies among the trees and flowers, and en- 
jov the freedom and comforts of country 
life. in a climate that is so superior to 
that of the city that it is difficult to make 
comparisons. 
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While it is warm and pleasant the year 
round, there is a good contrast between the 
summer and winter months. During the 
summer months there is an abundance of 
sunshine and very little fog, yet the ther- 
mometer rarely registers over 85, and even 
then only for a day or two at a time, and 
the nights are always cool and pleasant. 

In the winter it very seldom reaches the 
freezing point, and interspersed with the 
winter rains are many bright sunshiny 
days. One of the advantages we enjoy is 
an abundance of rain, the average fall be- 
ing about thirty inches during the year— 
usually from September to June. In a 
record of over thirty years, the lowest was 
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23 inches, while only a few times did it go 
over 45 inches. 

In the mountains to the west, the rain- 
fall is greater, so that there is always an 
abundance of the purest mountain water 
stored for our use, and the water com- 
panies are increasing their storage capaci- 
ties so that the future growth will be pro- 
vided for. 

To properly tell of San Rafael would re- 
quire a lengthy article, and a description 
of Ross Valley and the towns of San An- 
selmmo and Ross which joins us, and are in 
reality a part of San Rafael, with equally 
as many attractions and advantages. 

The assessed valuation of San Rafael, as 
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recently completed by the city assessor, is 
$4,000,000. The business interests of the 
city are large and varied: 

For the last eighteen years, the Mount 
Tamalpais Military Academy has been a 
noticeable feature in the life of San Ra- 
fael. Its numerous buildings and exten- 
sive and beautiful grounds attract the at- 
tention of strangers, and when the school 
is in session and the boys are engaged in 


their sports or their military exercises, 
there are usually many spectators and 


much interest is manifested. The school 
has a fine record in the past for work done 
and for its influence in the development of 
character. Fully accredited in the State 
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University and Stanford, it has the con- 
fidence of the authorities of these institu- 
tions, and year after year the reports made 
by United States army inspectors have tes- 
tified to the thorough and successful work 
of the military department. This year 
there have been added to the advantages 
and attractions of the institution an en- 
larged social hall, new class rooms, and a 
fine open-air swimming pool and gymna- 
sium. 

In the stables are more than a score of 
excellent saddle horses, and the cavalry 
drill is a most interesting part of the mili- 
tary life. Moreover, the boys have fre- 
quent opportunities for pleasure riding 
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and for outings in the four-in-hand drag. 

Every year the entire school, with all its 
camp equipage, is taken to a_ beautiful 
spot on the Russian River about one hun- 
dred miles north of San Rafael, and there 
is established a military encampment 
which is maintained for one week, during 
which time the boys are instructed in all 
the detailed duties of camp life and also 
have sufficient recreation time to enjoy 
hathing and boating and long tramps 
through the hills. One great advantage de- 
rived from this annual encampment is 
that it gives masters and students a fine 
opportunity at the beginning of the year 
to become acquainted under the pieasant 
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mirable arrangement by which the boys of 
different ages are separately housed, the 
younger boys at Foster Hall, having their 
own dormitories, dining room, gymna- 
sium, play grounds and_ school rooms. 
When old enough they are transferred to 
the second floor of the barracks; later on, 
their rooms are assigned on the third flooi 
of the barracks, and when they get into 
the upper classes, they are quartered in 
the cottages. 

In addition to a Sixth Form scholar- 
ship, which the school gives, and which 
entitles the holder to a rebate of two-thirds 
of his board and tuition bills during his 
senior year, the academy has founded a 


























circumstances, and so at once to unify the 
school, and to remove any feelings of 
strangeness or homesickness. 

During the winter a number of infor- 
mal hops are given to which the young 
ladies of San Rafael and the vicinity are 
invited, and at the close of each term a 
more formal and _ elaborate reception, 
which is attended not only by the young 
ladies of San Rafael, but by the friends 
and relatives of the boys from other places. 

What appears to us to be a very advan- 
tageous feature of the school is the ad- 
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university scholarship, awarded » the 
member of the graduating class who has 


_ 


held the best record for both scholarship 
and conduct during three years preceding 
his graduation. This entitled him to re- 
ceive thirty dollars a month during the 
ten months of his first college year, pro- 
vided he enter and maintains a good stand- 
ine either at the State University or at 
Stanford. The object of these awards is, 
of course, to encourage good work and 
stimulate the boys to strong eiforts to do 
their best. 




















San Rafael has many attractions, and 
many things to be proud of, and among 
them all certainly the Mount Tamalnais 
Military Academy is not the least. 

Ross, situated in the heart of the famed 
Ross Valley, is a masterpiece of nature’s 
handiwork. All along the line of the 
North Shore Railroad is there admirable 
scenery and a glorious climate to be found, 
but to Ross, nature has given of her bounty 
most freely. Ross is a valley within a 
valley; thickly wooded hills and moun- 
tains surround her, and beautiful trees line 
her roads. Architecture at its most artis- 
tic expression is represented in Ross bun- 
galows and residences, and marvels _ of 
landscape gardening are everywhere in 
evidence, adding, if possible, to the natu- 
ral beauties of the place. But it is all in 
the spirit of the true country residentia! 
district, and there is nothing whatever to 
remind or suggest the city. 

Ross might be termed the Nob Hill of 
Marin County, as many of its lots are 
owned by people of wealth and influence. 
Perhaps this explains why Ross has had 
for vears the most perfect sanitary svstem, 
the best roads, and the finest water supply 
in the State. The Ross Improvement Club 
has planned and started road improve- 
ments and sidewalk systems that will cost, 
when finished, ten thousand dollars. So 
it is evident from all this that land in- 
vestment at Ross is a rare opportunity and 
a fine speculation. And this apart from 
its attractions as the site for a home. It 
is no exaggeration to say that Ross has 
all the most desirable features that are to 
be found in any of the numerous attractive 
places along the line of the North Shore. 


, 


* * * 


Situated at the foot of grand old Tamal- 
pais is Kentfield, as ideal and picturesque 
a section for the location of a real home as 
can be found anywhere. This statement 
may seem extravagant at first glance, but 
there are numerous indisputable reasons to 
clinch the accuracy of it. Where, for in- 
stance, can be found a locality that has 


better, purer water than that of the cold 


mountain spring that supplies the  far- 
famed Ross Valley in’ which Kentfield 


Where is there a section blessed 
with milder or more even climatic condi- 
tions? ‘There is assuredly none such, and 
Kentfield. barren of unpleasant wiads and 
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fogs, graced with rare vistas and guarded 
by glorious trees, represents nature at her 
kindhest. The remarkable part of it all 
is that these advantages are within fifty 
minutes of San Francisco, the metropolis 
of the Pacific Coast, and the trip from 
your home in Ross Valley to your business 
in that city is accomplished over an ideal 
electric railroad system. 

Aside from its great advantage: as a 
residential district, Ross Valley unques- 
tionably offers excellent opportunities for 
investment. Lots sold to-day at frem five 
to twelve hundred dollars will be worth 
from two to three thousand dollars in a 
very few years. This fact is self-evident 
to any careful observer, for the land is be- 
ing settled upon with a rapidity that es- 
tablishes a wonderful future. 

Marin County throughout is an ideal 
place for the sportsman; and at Sausalito, 
Tiburon, Belvedere and other places close- 
ly adjacent to Kentfield, boating is a great 
diversion. The scull races of the univer- 
sities are held in Richardson’s Bav, near 
Sausalito. In addition, there are numer- 
ous baseball grounds maintained through- 
out the county, and all the larger towns 
have well-equipped athletic clubs. On the 
ocean is found surf bathing as well as deep 
sea fishing. 

Kentfield and the county of Marin are 
not at present known to the extent that 
their wonderful characteristics should en- 
title them. They have not been adver- 
tised in the same proportion as other sec- 
tions of the Golden State. But it will not 
be long when every one will be made con- 
scious of the great possibilities and advan- 
tages of this county by the sea. 

We all know that a young 
man makes of his life depends entirely on 
his early training, but the question is, 
where shall he get the best training? What 
could be better than the discipline of a 
military academy? One of the most effi- 
cient and best known is the Hitchcock 
Military Academy of San Rafael. This 
school has grown in less than ten years 
from a little group of six boys to an en- 
rollment of one hundred and ten. 

As before said, the school started small 
in numbers, but with high aims—its aims, 
in brief, clean athletics, high standard of 
scholarship, excellence second to none in 
the proficiency of its military drills and 
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discipline, and the building up of a high 
morale among its student body. Dr. 
Hitchcock surrounded himself with teach- 
ers with ambitions like his own, to make 
the school take rank with the best of its 
kind. 


In regard to a complete preparatory 
school course, full military equipments, 


and all athletic sports, the Hitchcock Mili- 
tary Academy lacks nothing. Furnished 
with arms by the U. S. Government and 
under the instruction of an officer detailed 
by the department at Washington, the 
boys drill with the snap and precision of 
old veterans. This school can also boast 
of a gymnasium thoroughly equipped with 
the best apparatus, and under the care of 
a competent physical director, who takes 
charge of the physical culture classes, and 
also trains the boys in their outdoor sports. 

The present session opened with more 
pupils enrolled than at any time in the 
history of the institution, and with ex- 
ceptionally bright prospects for its most 
successful year in athletics, class-room and 
military work. 

* * * 

The Dominican College, under the 
direction of the Sisters of St. Dominic, 
is located at San Rafael in the Coleman 
Tract, one of the most attractive and pic- 
turesque portions of that popular town. 


The Coleman Tract is really one of 
nature’s own parks, and is interestingly 
intersected by winding and wooden ave- 
nues. ‘The lofty hills of the Tamalpais 
range exclude the harsh winds and fogs of 
the coast, yet the close neighborhood of 
the seaboard has a marked influence in 
tempering the sultriness of the summer 
months. 

The college is built in the Renaissance 
style of architecture, with elegant ap- 
pointments and modern improvements. 
The college government is firm, yet mild, 
and is so conducted as to encourage in each 
student habits of self-control and self-re- 
spect. Upon each pupil rests the respon- 
sibility of showing herself trustworthy in 
all her relations with teacher and fellow- 
pupils. The courses embrace in most 
thorough manner the study of English, 
history, mathematics, Latin, Greek, 
ence, logic and the Christian doctrine. 

koe * 

Lowan’s Hill School (now Miss Wood- 
man’s) for Girls is delightfully situated 
in Mill Valley—one of the most beautiful 
and healthful localities in California. It is 
but forty-five minutes from San Francisco, 
and so combines the advantages of country 
life with proximity to a large city. Miss 
Woodman, the principal, who is aided by 
a most efficient corps of teachers, aims at 
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securing a thorough education combined 
with that culture and refinement which are 
best obtained by cultivating the atmos- 
phere that conduces to their acquirement. 
She seeks by direct influence to especially 
foster the courteous graces of true woman- 
hood. The school is distinctly homelike, 
much of the study is carried on out of 
doors, and by means of small classes and 
personal care the teachers are able to help 
her develop the best of which she is cap- 
able. 

Fach pupil may follow the course of 
study especially adapted to her needs and 
inclination, and while girls are prepared 
at their parents’ wish for college and uni- 
versity examinations, Lowan’s Hill 
School seeks rather to gradually develop 
the mind and character than to achieve 
brilliant,.and, too often, non-thorough re- 
sults. There are three departments in the 
school: Primary, Preparatory and Aca- 
demic. Languages are also taught; Latin, 
as the foundation of all languages, is re- 
quired in the regular course. Weekly 
classes are held by the principal for the 
study of architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing. It is, in fact, an admirable system 
throughout. The number of resident 
pupils is limited, and this naturally con- 
duces to the comfort of the girls, and al- 
lows a greater freedom in home life. 

Across the Golden Gate, just north 
from San Francisco, lies the county of 
Marin, and situated naturally as the cen- 
ter for its varied attractions lies San Ra- 
fael. the county seat. San Rafael is but 
fifty minutes’ ride from San Francisco, 
and is the home of many wealthy and cul- 
tured people who transact business in the 
city. It unquestionably contains — more 
handsome homes with park-like grounds 
than any other city of its size in Califor- 
nia. The Hotel Rafael, with its magnifi- 
cent grounds, the unique bits of architec- 
ture that dot the landscape, the interest- 
ing churches and public buildings, the ex- 
cellent and frequent transportation facili- 
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ties, the purest water in the world, and 
the thousand other advantages of this 
superb city all have combined to give 
San Rafael that intense popularity that 
it enjoys. 

Within the past five years the city has 
improved wonderfully. New tracts of 
desirable building lots have been placed 
on the market, and hundreds of new homes 
have been built by those who have elected 
the city for their permanent home. Al- 
though San Rafael is essentially a resi- 
dence place, almost all business interests 
are represented, and there is some manu- 
facturing on a small scale. The merchants 
are energetic, and appreciate the advan- 
tages of location and climate, and are 
putting forth every effort to induce home 
seekers to locate in their midst. 

The schools of San Rafael are on an 
equal with any in the State. Property 
values are firm, and as an investment 
prove of sound value. 

The city has two banks of excellent 
standing, fraternal societies with fine as- 
sembly halls, clubs of unusual merit, 
numerous business blocks, and a system 
of sewerage which has as one of its strong 
features a semi-daily flushing with salt- 
water. There is also a well-trained and 
altogether efficient fire departmen!, and, 
in fact, all the departments of the local 
(Government are in charge of public-spir- 
ited and progressive officials. It may be 
said, without sense of exageeration, that 
San Rafael is ideally ruled. Many large 
and most important improvements are 
contemplated and will be carried out dur- 
ing the next few years. 

During the summer months the popula- 
tion of this popular city is greatly in- 
creased by the number of San Franciscans 
who spend the delightful days of the vaca- 
tion season within the confines vi the 
most picturesque city within fifty miles of 
the metropolis. There is no question but 
that San Rafael will, within a very short 
time. come to be one of the greatest of 


San Francisco suburban cities. 
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short story writers. 





Light fiction is not easily written. Mr, Robert Erskine Ross has given us in 
Rosemary a pretty little story with which to pass a pleasant fifteen minutes. Mr. 
Ross’s pen flows quite fluently, and his style is equal to that of some of our best 
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THEY had not gone 
to Betty Farrar’s tea; 
and if Miss Margaret 
had not hated Betty 
so cordially; and if 
he had not been 
forced to leave town 
for those two tell-tale 
weeks—but, pshaw! the “ifs” were facts— 
a stubborn barrier of them forever shut- 
ting out the possibility of his dream com- 
ing true. 

Thus Teddy Charteris mused, sitting in 
disconsolate melancholy one morning in 
his bachelor apartments, after a night of 
riotous living spent in trying to forget. 
And this morning he had a splitting head- 
ache for his pains—and the cat for re- 
imembrance. 

Charteris rose and went to his sideboard 
where, with practiced if somewhat shaky 
fingers, he prepared a gin fizz. The cool- 
ing effect of this beverage brought him 
into better humor with himself and the 
world. The last few drops in his glass he 
flipped over the sleeping form of a large 
Angora lying comfortably curled on a 
divan. 

“T re-christen thee Rosemary—’rose- 
mary, that’s for remembrance,” said 
Charteris, addressing the cat. A drop of 
the cold liquid having fallen on Rose- 
mary’s nose, she promptly uncurled her- 
self and proceeded vigorously to wash her 
face with her paws. 

“You are a_ streaked-looking object. 
aren't you, Rosemary?” Charteris growled 
—stooping to stroke the long silky fur. 
9 


a 





whereat Rosemary -purred contentedly. 
“You look almost as blue as I feel, except 
that mine is not in spots—it’s all over, 
and well rubbed in,” he concluded rue- 
fully. 

Rosemary indeed presented a_ peculiar 
variation in color—in places her fur was 
a vivid, almost robin’s-egg blue, faded in 
others to a draggled, dingy whiteness, and 
in those faded white splotches lay all of 
Charteris’s woe. 

3 *k * 

A little more than a fortnight past, 
Charteris had taken Margaret Dale to 
Miss Farrar’s tea. His Margaret, she had 
been then, or rather had promised soon to 
be, and now, well now that dream was 
over: some other Incky dog would win 
Margaret—after a decent interval, of 
course—probably that little snip of a 
Clavering. Lord, how he hated Claver- 
ing! He had always been hanging about 
her heels, had Clavering, before Teddy’s 
engagement to Margaret had been an- 
nounced. 

3etty Farrar exhibited to her admiring 
friends at the tea a large and very beauti- 
ful Angora cat. Now, while Angoras are 
common enough, as every one who has 
ever seen a cat show knows, this particular 
Angora of Miss Farrar’s was blue—from 
the tip of her soft, velvety nose to the end 
of her soft, fluffy tail, a beautiful, rich, 
robin’s-egg blue. There never had been 
an Angora like her, there was not another 
in the world, so Miss Farrar sweetly as- 
sured Margaret. And as Charteris was 
taking Margaret to her home after the 
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liscipline, and the building up of a high 
among its student body. Dr. 
Hitchcock surrounded himself with teach- 
ers with ambitions like his own, to make 
he school take rank with the best of its 
kind 
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The Coleman ‘Tract is really - one of 
nature’s own parks, and is interestingly 
intersected by winding and wooden aye- 
nues, ‘The lofty hills of the Tamalpais 
range exclude the harsh winds and fogs of 
the coast, yet the close neighborhood of 
the seaboard has a marked influence in 
tempering the sultriness of the summer 
months. 

The college is built in the Renaissance 
stvle of architecture, with elegant ap- 
pointments and modern improvements. 
‘The college government is firm, yet mild, 
and is so conducted as to encourage in each: 
student habits of self-control] and self-re- 
spect. Upon each pupil rests the respon- 
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all her relations with teacher and fellow- 
pupils, ‘lhe courses embrace — in 
thorough manner the study of English, 
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securing a thorough education combined 
with that culture and refinement which are 
best obtained by cultivating the atmos- 
phere that conduces to their acquirement. 
She seeks by direct influence to especially 
foster the courteous graces of true woman- 
‘hood. The school is distinctly homelike, 
much of the study is carried on out of 
doors, and by means of small classes and 
personal care the teachers are able to help 
her develop the best of which she is cap- 
able. ‘ 

Each pupil may follow the course of 
study especially adapted to her needs and 
inclination, and while girls are prepared 
at their parents’ wish for college and uni- 
versity examinations, Lowan’s Hill 
School seeks rather to gradually develop 
the mind and character than to achieve 
brilliant, and, too often, non-thorough re- 
sults. There are three departments in the 
school: Primary, Preparatory and Aca- 
demic. Languages are also taught; Latin, 
as the foundation of all languages, is re- 
quired in the regular course. Weekly 
classes are held by the principal for the 
study of architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing. It is, in fact, an admirable system 
throughout. The number of resident 
pupils is limited, and this naturally con- 
duces to the comfort of the girls, and al- 
lows a greater freedom in home life. 

* * * 

Across the Golden Gate, just north 
from San Francisco, lies the county of 
Marin, and situated naturally as the cen- 
ter for its varied attractions lies San Ra- 
fael. the county seat. San Rafael is but 
fifty minutes’ ride from San Francisco, 
and is the home of many wealthy and cul- 
tured people-who transact business in the 
city. It unquestionably contains more 
handsome homes with park-like grounds 
than any other city of its size in Califor- 
nia. The Hotel Rafael, with its magnifi- 
cent grounds, the unique bits of architec- 
ture that dot the landscape, the interest- 
ing churches and public buildings, the ex- 
cellent-and frequent transportation facili- 
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ties, the purest water in the world, and 
the thousand other advantages of this 
superb city all have combined io give 
San Rafael that intense popularity that 
it enjoys. 

Within the past five years the city has 
improved wonderfully. New tracts of 
desirable building lots have been placed 
on the market, and hundreds of new homes 
have been built by those who have elected 
the city for their permanent home. Al- 
though San Rafael is essentially a resi- 
dence place, almost all business interests 
are represented, and there is some manu- 
facturing on a small] scale. The merchants 
are energetic, and appreciate the advan- 
tages of location and climate, and are 
putting forth every effort to induce home 
seekers to locate in their midst. 

The schools of San Rafael are on an 
equal with any in the State. Property 
values are firm, and as an investment 
prove of sownd value. 

The city has two banks of excellent 
standing, fraternal societies with fine as- 
sembly halls, clubs of unusual merit, 
numerous business blocks, and a system 
of sewerage which has as one of its strong 
features a semi-daily flushing with salt- 
water. ‘There is also a well-trained and 
altogether efficient fire department, and, 
in fact, all the departments of the local 
Government are in charge of public-spir- 
ited and progressive officials. It may be 
said, without sense of exagveration, that 
San Rafael is ideally ruled. Many large 
and most important improvements are 
contemplated and will be carried out dur- 
ing the next few years. 

During the summer months the popula- 
tion of this popular city is greatly in- 
creased by the number of San Franciscans 
who spend the delightful days of the vaca- 
tion season within the confines vi the 
most picturesque city within fifty miles of 
the metropolis. There is no question but 
that San Rafael will, within a very short 
time, come to be one of the greatest of 
San Francisco suburban cities. 
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YF THEY had not gone 

© to Betty Farrar’s tea; 

and if Miss Margaret 

had not hated Betty 

so cordially; and if 

he had not _ been 

forced to leave town 

for those two tell-tale 

weeks—but, pshaw! the “ifs” were facts— 

a stubborn barrier of them forever shut- 

ting out the possibility of his dream com- 
ing true. 

Thus Teddy Charteris mused, sitting in 
disconsolate melancholy one morning in 
his bachelor apartments, after a night of 
riotous living spent in trying to forget. 
And this morning he had a splitting head- 
ache for his pains—and the cat for re- 
membrance. 

Charteris rose and went to his sideboard 
where, with practiced if somewhat shaky 
fingers, he prepared a gin fizz. The cool- 
ing effect of this beverage brought him 
into better humor with himself and the 
world. The last few drops in his glass he 
flipped over the sleeping form of a large 
a lying comfortably curled on a 
caivan, 

“I re-christen thee Rosemary—rose- 
mary, that’s for remembrance,” said 
Charteris, addressing the cat. A drop of 
the cold liquid having fallen on Rose- 
mary’s nose, she promptly uncurled her- 
self and proceeded vigorously to wash her 
‘ace with her paws. 

“You are a_ streaked-looking object, 
aren’t you, Rosemary?” Charteris growled 

-stooping to stroke the long silky fur. 
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whereat Rosemary purred contentedly. 
“You look almost as blue as I feel, except 
that mine is not in spots—it’s all over, 
and well rubbed in,” he concluded rue- 
fully. 

Rosemary indeed presented a peculiar 
variation in color—in places her fur was 
a vivid, almost robin’s-egg blue, faded in 
others to a draggled, dingy whiteness, and 
in those faded white splotches lay all of 
Charteris’s woe. 

% * * * 

A little more than a fortnight past, 
Charteris had taken Margaret Dale to 
Miss Farrar’s tea. ‘His Margaret, she had 
been then, or rather had promised soon to 
be, and now, well now that dream was 
over; some other lucky dog would win 
Margaret—after a decent interval, of 
course—probably that little snip of a 
Clavering. Lord, how he hated Claver- 
ing! He had always been hanging about 
her heels, had Clavering, before 'Teddy’s 
engagement to Margaret had been an- 
nounced. 

Betty Farrar exhibited to her admiring 
friends at the tea a large and very beauti- 
ful Angora cat. Now, while Angoras are 
common enough, as every one who has 
ever seen a cat show knows, this particular 
Angora of Miss Farrar’s was bluwe—from 
the tip of her soft, velvety nose to the end 
of her soft, fluffy tail, a beautiful, rich, 
robin’s-egg blue. There never had been 
an Angora like her, there was not another 
in the world, so Miss Farrar sweetly as- 
sured Margaret. And as Charteris was 
taking Margaret to her home after the 
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tea, she insisted that he forthwith find and 
procure for her a blue Angora that should 
equal if not excel Betty’s in the cerulean 
tint of its fur. 

Charteris confided to Margaret his sus- 
picion, which was genuine, that the blue 
of Miss Farrar’s Angora was spurious— 
that it was, in fact, the blue of the dye 
shop rather than the blue of nature. 

“Now, Teddy, that is nonsense. Not 
that I would believe Betty for an instant 
—the spiteful little cat—but I looked at 
the fur carefully, and I am sure it isn’t 
dyed. I want a blue Angora, if another is 
to be had. Of course, if you don’t care 
enough to make a search”—the gray eyes 
held a hint of tears, and the red lips be- 
trayed the slightest quiver. 

“Dearest, 1 will devote the next five 
years of my life, turn New York upside 
down, go to—to—Bangkok, or wherever 
Angora cats originate—if need be. If 
there is another blue Angora, you shall 
have it. And if there isn’t, I will even 
commit burglary. I will steal Miss Far- 
rar’s.” 

The gray eyes brightened, and the lips 
—well, they were occupied for a moment, 


but Charteris and the girl were leaning 
far back in the carriage. 

The following day Charteris made a 
round of the principal fanciers, without 


even the ghost of success. He saw so 
many Angoras, of so many sizes and 
shades that his head reeled, and in his 
dreams that night he fancied himself a 
miserable blue mouse, pursued by an an- 
gry horde of fiery red Angoras. 

The next day his search continued, in 
ever widening circles, but that evening, 
when he called upon Margaret, he had 
only failure to report. She was very gra- 
cious to him, however, and her pleased in- 
terest in the account of his search repaid 
him and made him the more determined 
in his quest. 
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“Mr. Charteris, you may search from 
now until the millenium,” said Mr. Petti- 
bone, a well-known fancier, to him the 
next day, “but you will never find a blue 
Angora—at least not that shade of blue. 
There simply aren’t any, sir.” 

“But 1 tell you Miss Farrar has one,” 
Charteris persisted. 


.act shade of Miss Farrar’s cat. 
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“Dyed, then,” briefly replied. the fan- 
cier. 

“See here,” said Charteris, “do you 
think it would be possible to dye a white 
one so that the dye could not be de- 
tected ?” 

“Yes, sir, it would be possible—for a 
while at least,” the fancier added. “The 
dye would have to be renewed from time 
to time, of course.” 

“About how often?” questioned Char- 
teris. 

“Well, that’s hard to say, sir. You 
would notice it when it needed touching 
up a bit, you know.” 

Charteris stood immersed in thought. 

“Are you anxious to get this blue cat 
for yourself, sir, if I may ask?” ques- 
tioned the fancier deferentially. 

“No, sal 
friend,” Charteris “corrected himself, “See 
here, Pettibone,” he continued, “I am in- 
clined to agree with you. I don’t think 
there are any blue Angoras. [have 
searched all over New York for the past 
three days without finding one. ‘This is 
rather a delicate matter. It is—well, 
matter of vital importance to me to get 
a blue Angora. Now, what do you say to 
this: I will buy one of your white ones, 
and you shall have her dyed for me. But 
it is to be a secret, you know. I don’t 
wish any one to know anything abcut it. 
It must remain a matter solely between 
you and me. And then, if later, from time 
to time, the blue should need patching up 
a bit, I will try to bring the cat to you for 
retouching. I'll pay you well for it— 
what do you say?” 

“Good, Mr. Charteris. I accept. And 
it’s the only way you will ever be able to 
get a blue Angora.” 

Charteris thereupon selected and - 
for a fine specimen of Angora—with a 
long, white, silken coat and large, sleepy 
blue eyes and an exceedingly fluffy tail. 

“Now, about what shade of blue will you 
have, Mr. Charteris?” 

Charteris paused.. He was not well up 
in color. He could not even recall the ex- 
He had a 
sudden inspiration. 

“Pettibone, Ill he back here in an hour, 
and I will bring a—a sample of the color 
I desire.” 

Charteris hailed a passing hansom and 
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was driven rapidly to the Farrar’s. 

While his card was being taken up- 
stairs, he paced up and down the drawing 
room, trying to frame the best excuse to 
make to Miss Farrar for another: view of 
the wonderful cat. He was especially anx- 
ious not to arouse suspicion in Betty’s 
mind, either as to the object of his visit or 
of his own suspicions. 

As he turned on his heel at the end of 
his pacing, his eye rested on a heap of pil- 
lows lying in artistic disorder on the pol- 
ished floor near the wall. There, fast 
asleep, lay the blue cat. Charteris looked 
guiltily toward the doorway, then stoop- 
ing quickly over the cat, and stroking her 
into good humor, he clipped a tuft of her 
long blue fur with his knife, and with 
awkward fingers managed to slip it into 
his card case before the maid returned. 

“Miss Farrar is very sorry, sir, but she 
is suffering from a headache, and begs Mr. 
Charteris to excuse her.” 

With a quick breath of relief, Charteris 
caught up his hat, stick and gloves from 
the chair, where he had dropped them, and 
took his departure, and as fast as his han- 
som could take him, went back to Petti- 
bone’s. 

He found the fancier waiting for him. 
“This is the shade, Pettibone,” said 
Charteris, drawing the raped lock from his 
card case, and exhibiting it to the atten- 
tive fancier. “And you might make it a 
trifle richer, deeper blue, if anything,” he 
added, mindful of Margaret’s feeling for 
Miss Farrar. 

Pettibone examined the bit of fur criti- 
cally. “It is surely dyed, Mr. Charteris, 
but it is very well done. I will do as well, 
if not better with yours, sir.” 

“When may I have her?” asked Char- 
ters. . 

“I will have her ready for you by to- 
morrow afternoon—say at five o’clock.” 

“Will she—er—be dry by then—so it 
won't rub off, you know?” queried the 
careful Teddy. 

“Quite dry, I assure you,’ 
fancier smiling. 

* * * %* 


bd 


replied the 


Charteris stopped by a florist’s and 
bought a great box of violets, and then 
drove to Margarets. 

She came into the room where he was 
waiting, her starry eyes two interrogation 
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points. She read success in ‘Teddy’s 
smiling face, and ran up to him impul- 
sively. Charteris gathered her in his arms 
and. stopped her question with a kiss, and 
_ answered it before she had time to 
ask. 

“Yes, I think I have found one, Mar- 
garet. I cannot be sure until to-morrow, 
however,” he added truthfully. After all, 
the dye might not be a success. 

“Haven’t you seen it yet?” queried the 
girl. 

“Yes—that is, no, not exactly—you 
see——” Charteris felt himself getting in- 
to deep water, and floundered rather bad- 
ly. “Fact is,” he resumed, feeling uncom- 
fortable beneath Margaret’s scrutiny, “all 
the arrangements for the transfer to me 
from the present owner of the cat have not 
been completed. But I’m sure she will be 
a beauty—is a beauty, I mean, and that 
you will like her immensely.” 

“Ted, you are a dear boy, and—weil, 
just this once, and then you must go, for 
I am going now to dress for dinner.” 

* * * * 

Promptly at five o’clock the next after- 
noon, Charteris drove to Pettibone’s. The 
fancier met him at the door. “Mr. Char- 
teris,” said he, “it is.a success, even be- 
yond my hopes. The dye worked per- 
fectly, and I assure you that you are now 
the possessor of an Angora that is as blue 
as a summer sky in Italy.” 

Pettibone called to an attendant, and 
presently there was exhibited to Char- 
teris’s delighted gaze a cat whose long, 
silken fur was a monochrome of faultless 
robin’s-egg blue. It was if anything 
darker, richer and more perfect than the 
tint of Miss Farrar’s Osiris. 

Charteris exclaimed his pleasure: “By 
Jove, she is a beauty! Pettibone, I con- 
gratulate you upon your success.” He 
took the cat in his arms and stroked her, 
and then looked at his hand. 

Pettibone smiled. “You need not fear 
that it will rub off,” said he. “I cannot 
say how long it will keep that corn-flower 
hue, but with proper attention there 
should be no difficulty.” 

“T will attend to that part of it,” said 
Charteris. 

The cat was deposited in a basket, and 
Charteris, with the basket on his arm, 
went out to his waiting cab. 
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On his way to Margaret’s with his prize 
he could not avoid the wee small voice of 
conscience crying out against the decep- 
tion, but he stilled its insistence with the 
thought that in love as well as war all is 
fair. 

Charteris experienced a pang of jeal- 
ousy when Margaret opened the basket, 
her face radiant with joy and her eyes 
dancing as she gathered the soft burden 
into her arms. 

“Oh, you beauty,” she murmured, her 
flushed cheek buried in the wonderful fur. 
“Teddy, how can I ever thank you enough 
—she is ever so much prettier than 
Betty’s. I will name her Bluebell. I 
really can hardly wait until morning to 
take her with me and make Betty simply 
green with envy. Ted, Osiris will prove 
dull and commonplace beside Bluebell.” 

Charteris had to explain for the third 
time just how he managed to persuade her 
former owner to part with Bluebell. Hav- 
ing broken the ice of falsehood, he hecame 
brazen, and entered into fictitious and 
unnecessary detail in telling of the diffi- 
culties he had surmounted. 

Somehow he did not enjoy Margaret’s 
enthusiastic appreciation. ‘The voice of 
conscience would not be stilled. But when 
later even the wonderful Bluebeil ceased 
to engross Margaret’s attention, and Char- 
teris sat basking in the sunlight of Mar- 
garet’s smiles, he thought less of the dupli- 
city that had been the means of so forti- 
fying himself in her good graces. 

When Charteris went to his office the 
following day—an office that had _ not 
known him for three days—he found that 
matters had arisen demanding his imme- 
diate presence in Chicago. 

He had time only to telephone to his 
servant to pack his things and attend to 
getting his tickets, and himself to run by 
Margaret’s to explain that he would be 
away for three days. 

He found Margaret in great good 
_ humor. She had taken Bluebell with her 
to Betty’s that morning, and, as she joy- 
ously told Charteris, that amiable young 
woman had been silenced into bitter de- 
feat when Bluebell’s matchless coat had 


been compared to Osiris’s. 
* * * * 


The three days of Charteris’s absence 
dragged on into a week, and still his busi-- 
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ness detained him from New York and 
Margaret. Her letters came each day 
charming, cheering letters, that made the 
love-sick Teddy at once happy and 
wretched. He was not less faithful. 

The week had doubled into two, when 
the contents of the familiar square envel- 
ope that waited for Charteris in the hotel 
office as he went to his breakfast one morn- 
ing caused him to forget his grape-fruit 
and to run wildly to the telegraph coun- 
ter, where he sent the following to Mar- 
garet, rush : 

“Must see you to-morrow. Confess my 
guilt, but think of what was at stake. Try 
to find forgiveness for a wretched sinner.” 

Charteris concluded his business as well 
as he could, and took a night train for 
New York. He tortured himself with 
many readings of Margaret’s last letter, or 
rather note, for it contained only these 
lines : 

“How could you deceive me so? Blue- 
bell is turning white in spots, and Betty 
says she is only dyed and not a genuine 
blue Angora at all. I will never forgive 
you, and of course, feeling towards you as 
I do, you must consider our engagement 
at an end.” 

It was a travel-worn and unhappy Char- 
teris who entered his apartments the fol- 
lowing morning. - His servant gave him a 
package that had been left for him there. 
He tore off the wrappings, revealing a 
bundle of letters—his letters to Margaret, 
and, yes, an envelope unaddressed. When 
this was opened, he stood staring stupidly 
at a ring, a flawless emerald and diamond. 
He had last seen it on Margaret’s finger. 

“So this is to be the end of it all!” 
Charteris wavered between despair and an- 
ger. “Oh, the unreasonableness of wo- 
man, and—damn Angoras, anyway!” 

Charteris was conscious of something 
rubbing against his leg, and looked down 
to see Bluebell arching her back and gaz- 
ing up into his angry eyes with mild blue 
ones of sympathy. But what a sight she 
was! How different from the superb blue 
frolic he had left in Margaret’s arms two 
weeks before. The blue had indeed faded, 
and in places a tell-tale, draggled white 
gave the lie to the deep color still left on 
the ruff beneath her neck. 

Charteris went to the 
called Margaret. 





telephone and 
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The interchange of greetings was brief, 
and apparently most unsatisfactory to 
Charteris, for the last words Bluebell 
heard him say were: “Very well, then; it 
is good-bye !” 

The day passed. Charteris for the 
greater part of it moped in his rooms. 
And then he went to his club and gath- 
ered to himself some reckless spirits that 
he knew, and together they went out—the 
one to seek surcease, the others amuse- 
ment. 

And now behold Charteris, on the morn- 
ing that dawned upon a white night, com- 
miserating himself, and attempting the 
facetious with the streaked Bluebell, just 
now rechristened Rosemary. 

“Br-r-r-r-r-r > rang the telephone, 
and Charteris was at the receiver in a 
bound, the light of dawning hope in his 
eyes. ‘Then followed a colloquy of which 
Rosemary heard only one part: 

“Yes, Margaret,” and oh, the smile, se- 
raphic, illumined, that drove the winter 
from his face and made spring riot there! 

* ok a * 


“Yes!!!” said Charteris ecstatically.. 


And “Oh, Margaret—well, then, by-bye, 
dear !” 

Charteris caught up the somnolent Rose- 
mary and executed a wild war dance. For- 
gotten alike were headache and remorse. 
With impatient eyes he began to watch the 
clock’s dial. 

Ages had passed when an immaculate 
and very happy Charteris, with Rosemary 
gathered under his arm, left his apart- 
ments and gave to the cabby a familiar 
address. 

“Teddy,” said Margaret, an hour later, 
“let me ’fess up, too. I am not the sweet 
girl you think me. .I don’t believe I 
would ever have forgiven you if it had not 
been that Betty’s maid told my Hilda to- 
day that Osiris is dyed regularly once a 
week!” Charteris only drew her closer. 
“And, Teddy, we will have Bluebell died 
to-morrow, won’t we?” 

“Rosemary,” corrected Charteris. “I re- 
christened her this morning.” 

“Rosemary—why, that’s for 
brance,” said Margaret. 

“Yes,” said Charteris, “lest we forget 
that lovers must not quarrel.” 


remem- 


MORNING IN THE VALLEY 


BY ANNIE ELLSWORTH CALDWELL 


Night still solemnly broods above 
The day which he has killed, 

The trembling stars are paling fast 
Life’s voices all are stilled. 


Earth lies mist-wrapped and silent, 
When, over the mountain’s rim, 

A fair, pale line of tender light, 
Uncertain, wavering, dim, 


Arises, and a sudden thrill 
Troubles the dew-bespangled grass 
A birdling sounds a sleepy note, 
The yellow roses hear it pass, 


And lift their heads. 


Lo! once again, 


Before them smiles a glad new Day, 
While o’er the mountain, valley, plain, 
Dull night is skulking fast away. 











SOME MODERN ADOBES-—I 


BY CONSTANCE AUSTIN 





The readers of the Overland Monthly are quite familiar with the articles by 
Daedalus on the architecture of the modern bungalow, and have demonstrated a 
very appreciative spirit. Miss Constance Austin, in this issue, gives us the first 
of two articles on an architecture that is purely Californian, the old adobe con- 
struction of the Mission Fathers, as adapted to modern use and needs. The arti- 
cles and the accompanying illustrations will undoubtedly be as interesting to our 
readers as Daedalus’ “Popular Plans.”—EpitorR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 























be &§ HE TOURIST seeking If he sees a little beneath the surface of 
some way to put inan__ things he will have an impression that the 
hour which is in dan- winter sun is warmer in the tumble-down 
ger of being wasted in ‘“‘patios,” and that there is an indefinable 
the weary rush of sight _ liveliness and peace that is lacking among 
seeing, will perhaps the well-kept lawns and aggressively an- 
drive through the gular tidiness of a more fashionable quar- 
Spanish quarter of ter. 

Santa Barbara, and get a glimpse of ram- The “bungalow” at its best is a most 
bling dis-repair and bright flowers and comfortable and picturesque expression of 
foreign faces. our genius of- Unrest. The most tempo- 
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rary of buildings, manifestly intended as 
a charming resting place in a perpetual 
life of migration; hardly a nest,‘merely a 
leafy perch from which to wing one’s 
flight at the beckon of the first caprice. 
But there is something permanent in 
the way the “adobe” squares out its great 
elbows, and settles down heavily to protect 
the. hearthstone which in this land is dedi- 
cated to Phoebus instead of Pluto, and is 
expressed in the warm “patio” where 
young and old gather as around the fire- 
place of the north. Something mellow, 


live. A large and varied group of every 
age and condition can often be seen chat- 
ting and laughing together by the hour 
in the easy comfort of that forgotten 
thing, the home circle—fitly framed by 
this real home whose unlimited elasticity 
finds room for the married children with 
their families, and perhaps the widow or 
orphan, under the aged parents’ roof. 
Our tourist will scarcely guess, and few 
will be able to tell him, that “adobe” 
buildings are still being put up actually 
by Americans. If he -enquire carefully, 





THE PATIO, OR INNER COURT, IS ALWAYS COOL AND INVITING, AND SEMI-TROPICAL 


PLANTS ARE VERY EASILY GROWN. 


also, and tranquil comes with the influ- 
ence of the younger god. 

This older people may sit around a lit- 
ile too much, but it would not hurt the 


tourist to delay his hurried scramble 
through the West long enough to accept 
i seat among them, and recall a past 
tradition when family life still existed, 
even among us. For one thing, these peo- 
le whom we so greatly fail to appreciate, 
still take time, like Uncle William, to 


however, he will discover some experi- 
ments in this direction which are suffi- 
ciently interesting to be worthy of notice. 

The first Americans to settle and de- 
velop California did not come here with 
a view of studying, much less adopting, 
Spanish customs. They saw the damaged 
walls and felt the dampness resulting from 
badly made foundations, and the native 
way of building seemed an altogether evil 
thing, to be replaced by frame construc- 
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tion, preferably in pepper-box French 
chateau style, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

A few, however, who had the leisure 
and sympathy to investigate these old 
dwellings became aware that much was to 
be said for the Spanish style of building, 
and of living. 

In the first place, if made with a good 
stone foundation rising from one to two 
feet above the level of the ground, and 
with overhanging roof, the “adobe” is ab- 
solutely damp proof. It is, of course, 
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In the inland valleys there are great 
extremes of temperature, but on _ the 
“coast” the sun is a thing to be cultivated 
all the year round, and the wide “patio,” 
protected on three sides and open to the 
south, is an altogether perfect living room. 
The long line of rooms in the main part 
of the building, opening into each other 
and into the ‘‘patio,” present ideal con- 
ditions for entertainment. 

This feature is admirably carried out in 
the first of the modern “adobes” illus- 
trated in this article. It is architecturally 





THIS 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter 
than wood, and is also a peaceful refuge 
in the windy weather, which is to the last 
extent exasperating in a rocking, creaking 
frame house. 

In form, the “adobe” is quite as admir- 
ably superior. It takes the tourist a long 
while to realize that while there is no 
winter in Southern California, there is 
also no summer in the sense in which the 
summer in the East becomes a_ terror 
from which to escape. 





DELIGHTFUL BIT MUST DELIGHT ANY ONE WHO HAS AN EYE FOR ARTISTIC. 


the most imposing of the group, the best 
advantage having been taken of a wonder- 
ful situation in a wood of ancient live 
oaks on a steep hillside overlooking Mon- 
tecito, and the Channel of Santa Bar- 
bara, with the islands in the distance. 

A stately double staircase leads up to 
a pergola running across the whole front 
of the house. In the center of the facade 
a high arched hall opens through to the 
interior “patio,” rich with tropical vege- 
tation. On each side of the hall are large 
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THE WINDOW IS JUST AS ARTISTIC FROM 
THE OUTSIDE. 


drawing rooms, and beyond on one side a 
dining hall large enough to satisfy the 
most hospitable “caballero” of the olden 
times. On the other side of the “patio” 
and al the back, are bed rooms, with ample 
bath rooms and closets, an entirely modern 
element, it is needless to say. All the ex- 
ecutive side of the house is in the base- 
ment, which is unusually high and roomy 
on account of the steep pitch of the hill. 
Looking from the interior of the “pa- 
tio,” the wide-eaved roofs of old “Mis- 
sion” tiles swoop down like some great 
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bird, circling with steady wing around 
one’s head, and the view seaward through 
the broad arch is an ever-changing dream 
of enchantment. 

The second house is built on the plan 
of the simpler local houses with a small 
patio enclosed on only three sides, but it 
is of the same solid construction, cool and 
roomy, and has an added attraction in-a 
broad terraced roof sheltered to the east 
and west by the gabled roofs of the wings, 
and on the north by an awning which not 
only keeps off the noonday sun, but also 
the dews at night. A delightful place for 
an invalid in search of sun-baths, for an 
evening entertainment, or best of all, for 
a night’s rest under the stars. It is sit- 
uated in a beautiful park of white oaks 
in the “Ojai” (O-ha-ee) “the nest” 
among the mountains, and the view of the 
encircling ranges, for which .the-place is 
famous, is nowhere to be seen to such ad- 
vantage as from this roof. 

One of the wings is the living room, the 
other the dining room; both have large 
fire-places and “picture windows” fram- 
ing beautiful views. Behind the living 
room are two bed-rooms and a bath-room ; 
behind the dining-room, the kitchen and 
pantries. These last are separated from 
the bed-rooms by a hall right through the 
house, a delightfully cool place in sultry 
weather. At the end of the hall is an out- 
side winding stair to the roof-garden. A 
most comfortable home enriched, more- 
over, with many interesting heirlooms, 
and the spoils of travelg the Californian 
being generally a much traveled person, 
apparently devoid of the sense of distance 
and as likely to be familiar with the “Far 
Kast” as with the East. Ry this last term, 
by the way, he means everything east of 
his State, and it is somewhat confusing to 
hear a man spoken of as an Easterner. 
“From New England ?” 

“No; Kansas!” 


MIST 


EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 


“Go, Spirit of Mist, with your stealthy tread, 
You darken my world,” said the angel of light, 
She gathered her gray veil over her head, 
And folding her mantle she softly said: 
“No, sister, I’ve only hidden instead 
The sorrow and sin of your world last night.” 











CELESTE 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 








Helen Fitzgerald Sanders is one of the Overland Monthly stars. Celeste is one of 
the very best pieces of fiction ever written by clever woman. It will stir your blood 
as did the “Scarlet Letter,” and you will sympathize with Jean Baptiste and be glad 
with him when the lost and sorely wounded bird flutters back to the waiting nest. 


—Epitror OVERLAND MONTHLY. 








1) EAN BAPTISTE sighed 
deeply and shook his 
head. It was given 
him to feel great emo- 
tion without the cor- 
responding power of 
expression, so _ he 
shook his head and 
was silent. Celeste looked at him out of 
darkly curious eyes. Jean Baptiste was 
uncouth. He made her uncomfortable. 
That he was suffering she understood ; that 
it was she who caused that suffering she 
understood also. She was vaguely sorry, 
yet triumphant, just as she was sorry 
when Chief, the dog, whined beneath her 
rebuke while he submitted to her will. In 
both instances there was the same regret 
for a living creature’s pain and a distinct 
pride in the knowledge of mastery. 

“Tt is no use,” said Jean Baptiste at 
last. “Seven times I have come to you 
and offered you-my love, and seven times 
you have sent me away. You have in 
your nature the snows of the North. Your 
heart is ice-bound. I will come to you no 
more.” 

Without waiting for a reply he crashed 
off among the brakes and left Celeste 
alone in the deepening shadow of _ the 
. pines. The girl mused upon the stupid- 
ity of Jean Baptiste! The snows of the 
North in her nature! Her heart ice- 
bound! How little did Jean Baptiste 
know that fires as bright and fierce as the 
fires that burned in those dark woods lay 
smouldering in her breast. Nor did phleg- 
matic Jean Baptiste, hewer of wood, feller 








of trees, rough lumberman that he was, 
guess of her dream-land. Celeste had 
been born a poet~without a tongue, but 
she heard the melody of the wind among 
the pines, the whisper of the stream, the 
free note of birds in their native wild; 
her keen eye was sensible of the beauty 
of the sunset, the purple poetry of the 
haze, and in her heart was the joy of liv- 
ing. Such was the nature of Celeste. 
Somewhere back in the obscurity of her 
Canuck origin there had been a poet, an 
artist or a musician, and the strain, long 
dormant, had broken out afresh in her, 
though it was voiceless, and she, like a 


bird with clipped wings, dreamed of: 


heights while she fluttered in the dust. 
The mother of Celeste was of different 
clay. Her !ot was to toil over hot stoves, 
cooking coarse food for the lumbermen, of 
whom her second husband, the step-father 
of Celeste, was one. He had brought her 
and her infant daughter from their native 
Canada into the timber region of Wash- 
ington eighteen years before, and they 
had lived in the forests without event or 
outward intercourse of any kind. Of 
her father, Celeste knew but little, save 
that he was a fisherman, and that he was 
drowned one day in his boat. So where 
the poet spark was struck it was impossi- 
ble to guess, though certainly it shone 
in the soul of Celeste, bedimmed and 
shrouded like the moon behind a cloud. 
It was not strange, then, that Celeste 
was a creature apart from the little col- 
ony. Her own kin knew her not. And 
when Jean Baptiste gave his heart to her, 
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the simple folk were sorry for the lad, and 
nredicted ill of his folly. 

The next day after the meeting in the 
woods, when Celeste sent Jean Baptiste on 
his way for the seventh time, there was 
much commotion in the settlement. An 
evangelist had ridden into camp, and that 
night he would hold a revival meeting in 
the open air, by light of the harvest moon. 
Celeste was strangely stirred. This 
breath from the outer world beat cool and 
refreshing against her tired head; she 
craved to hear the words of the great 
teacher of the Gospel who would make 
clear obscure things, and show her the 
beauties of the Faith. Her religion was 
largely instinctive, but it was a deep, 
strong, passionate instinct, ready to be 
called from passive into active being, and 
what the character of her belief should 
be was to be determined by external con- 
ditions. : 

Before night, handbills were circulated 
which announced that the Reverend Gar- 
land Merryweather would deliver an ex- 
hortation. One of them fell into the girl’s 
hands. What wonderful words were these, 
and above all, how pleasantly that name of 


Merryweather struck the ear! At the mere 
sound of it one could hear the song of 
birds in the sunshine; picture the infinite 
gladness of nature in a perpetual arcady. 


The sun set red through a drifting 
wreath of smoke. The forest fires were 
burning in sullen wrath, threatening to 
break forth into riotous, devastating 
flames. Darkness fell with a red glow in 
the sky, and a moon that burned copper 
through the haze. The lumbermen talked 
together in groups, commenting on the in- 
auspicious glare and suffocating heat, and 
noting the stirring of the pines in a 
gusty wind that ran uneasily from the 
West. The forest fires were a perpetual 
menace, and their increasing threat tem- 
pered the spirit of the camp with impres- 
sionable awe as the logmen and their wo- 
men assembled to hear the _ evangelist 
preach the word of God. 

Celeste took her place in the front of 
the crowd, close to the naked, flat-topped 
rock where the preacher would stand. So 
intent was she that she did not see Jean 
Baptiste thread his way among the peo- 
ple until he stood not far behind her in 
the shadow of the pines. With suppressed 
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impatience, she watched and waited, and 
Jean Baptiste saw her breast heave as ° 
Merryweather appeared, and stood beside 
the stone. He was a long-haired, slender 
man, with pallid skin and restless eyes, 
and his voice was singularly resonant as 
he began to speak. ‘His was a doctrine of 
hell fire and damnation, and he waved his 
wide arms dramatically toward the glow- 
ing fires of the forest, calling his hearers 
to witness this palpable evidence of Al- 
mighty vengeance. 

“Come and be saved!” he commanded. 
“Even now the flames threaten to destroy 
you as Sodom and Gomorrah were de- 
stroyed. The jaws of hell are opening. 
Look into your hearts and see what black- 
ened chasms of sin they hold. Repent, 
repent, and be washed in the blood of the 
Lord.” 

His bright eyes fell upon the eager face 
of Celeste. 

“Sister,” he said, “do you 
Come and be saved !” 

She stepped forward, as in a dream, 
and he baptised her with water from a 
basin upon the rock. She dropped down 
on her knees, carried away with a wild 
exaltation. This, indeed, were heaven it- 
self, and she was tasting of its joys. One 
after another followed her, some shout- 
ing aloud the emotion that surged within 
them. But Jean Baptiste was not among 
those who found salvation at the hands of 
Merryweather. He stood apart, sullen, 
morose, his arms folded tightly over his 
breast. The preacher espied him, as he 
held aloof, and singling him out, abjured 
him to repent. Celeste turned and looked 
reproachfully, even scornfully at him. 
Still he never spoke nor moved, and Mer- 
ryweather held him up as a lost soul and 
a victim of the devil. 

The meeting broke up with hymns and 
many a hard-earned coin was dropped into 
the evangelist’s hat. In the excitement, 
no one save Jean Baptiste saw Merry- 
weather speak apart with Celeste; saw her 
face luminous with a joy it had not trans- 
lated before, and he of all the rest lin- 
gered in the dark woods, stamping savage- 
ly in the soft mould and shaking inis head 
in his wonted gesture of great pain. He 
recognized in Merryweather a force that 
was bearing Celeste away, and he hated 
him with an intensity that frightened 
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even his rough heart. As he fought down 
his rage, there in the black security of 
the forest, he heard a whistle, gay, tri- 
umphant and blithe. It was Merry- 
weather. Jean Baptiste hesitated. His 
prescience of impending evil begot a hor- 
rible desire. He could kill Merryweather 
very easily. He was so strong. At the 
thought of the blow that would do it all, 
his muscles rose like whipcords. Just one 
mighty stroke, so, as he gave the trees with 
his axe and sent them crashing to earth! 
The rest would follow naturally. He 
knew every inch of the wood and a secret 
way down to the river where the logs were 
floated. This was Jean Baptiste’s hour of 
temptation; his soul-struggle; through it 
he should rise or fall, and it was more 
than the warring passions of Jean Bap- 
tiste the man; it was the primal instinct 
of a savage breed combatting with the 
counter force of recent civilization. Mer- 
ryweather’s footstep came nearer and his 
whistle grew louder. Jean Baptiste 
stepped behind a tree. The cold sweat 
stood out on his brow, and he shook as 
with an ague. Merryweather was before 
him, so close that he brushed the limb 
beneath which Jean Baptiste crouched. 
The moon, sending a shaft of light 
through the canopy of verdure, struck full 
on the evangelist’s face. Jean Baptiste’s 
fist clenched and then relaxed. Merry- 
weather had passed. Jean Baptiste’s arm 
dropped limp by his side; tears blinded 
his eyes and his great head shook in the 
dumb expression of hopeless misery. 
* * * * 


The next morning the evangelist was 
gone, and Celeste was gone also. At first 
the simple folk of the lumber camp scarce- 
ly realized that there was any connection 
between the simultaneous disappearance 
of the two. The preacher had gone his 
way on his mission—and Celeste? No one 
knew save Jean Baptiste, and he could 
only guess. He spoke no word except to 
silence the slander that men already cou- 
pled with her name. 

While the woodmen gossiped and con- 
demned her, Celeste and Merryweather 
were pursuing their flight. It had all 
happened so suddenly that Celeste was 
stunned. She only knew that the Great 
Disciple was taking her out of the Land 
of Bondage; that henceforth it should be 
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her mission to save souls. In the lurid 
glow of the smouldering fires, and by the 
light of the smoke-stained moon, she had 
listened, as in a trance, to Merryweather’s 
words. The threats of hell had stirred 
her to frenzy. Her small transgressions 
were magnified by her fevered imagina- 
tion into enormous crimes, so when he 
singled her out and called her up to him 
to be redeemed, she was transported with 
ecstacy. She believed Merryweather was 
a demi-god, in close communion with the 
Almighty, and associated with him one 
naturally would become at least a saint. 
So Celeste reasoned, somewhat  incoher- 
ently, and when John Baptiste stubbornly 
refused to be saved, she loathed him as a 
spirit of evil, soon to be cast into the 
deepest pits of hell. How she shuddered 
at the thought of his loving her, fearing 
lest in his rejected devotion there might 
be some reflex -contamination past her 
power to overcome. Merryweather had 
looked upon her, and as he saw her beauty 
he marked how his exhortation carried 
her away. ‘The conversion put her com- 
pletely in his power, and at last, after all 
was over and she lingered behind, it took 
only a gentle pressure of her hand, a whis- 
per of: 

‘Sister, would you unite with me in 
saving sinners? ‘The spirit of God is 
strong within you, and it lies within your 
power to point the way to Heaven and res- 
cue the fallen from perdition.” 

Celeste felt herself God-appointed. She 
could only smile up at him and murmur: 

“VY en ” 

So it was arranged that she should go 
home, and after the family had gone to 
rest she should come out again and meet 
him there by that rock-altar, where he 
had preached. Then, stealthily, under 
eover of the dark, they stole away. Ce- 
leste was tired, and a natural depression, 
or relaxation, followed her nervous enthu- 
siasm. She lay down on a heap of sacks 
in a freight train, which they boarded, 
and in spite of the jolting and noise, she 
slept. At last when daylight broke, gray 
and dull from an ashen sky, she heard 
loud, unfamiliar voices laughing and 
cursing outside, and strangely enough, 
among them she could distinguish the 
tones of Merryweather, but what he said 
she could not tell. For the first time a 











little tremor of doubt shook her. Why 
was he in converse with these men? Ah! 
He was exhorting them to be better; even 
then, in their travels, he was saving fallen 
souls. 

He came to her presently and brought 
her some food. 

“We shall get off in an hour,” he said, 
“and to-night we’ll hold a camp-meeting. 
Now remember you are to be my wife 
and do as I say to the letter.” 

She started. 

“But that is a lie, and you said 

“Never mind what I said. Just listen 
and obey. The ways of the Lord are mys- 
terious.” 

They landed in a small town on Puget 
Sound, mostly inhabited by fishermen 
and their families, and some Indian clam- 
diggers of the Siwash tribe. A little “ho- 
tel,” with a bar out-of all proportion to its 
size was the chief structure of the main 
street, and a company of strolling actors 
was quartered there. Celeste saw their 
gaudy posters as she walked toward the 
strip of yellow beach and down by the 
water that wrinkled finely into the gray 
distance, under the touch of a light wind. 
She was glad to be alone while Merry- 
weather busied himself circulating hand- 
bills and making arrangements for the 
meeting. He was very angry that the 
strolling actors would play that same even- 
ing, but Celeste had argued it was, right- 
eous wrath directed against agenis of the 
devil. There on the shore, with the soft 
wind on her brow, the grey water stretch- 
ing into the infinity of space before her, 
and the infant waves clamoring, with lisp- 
ing murmur at the beach, a sweet peace 
came to the troubled soul of Celeste. She 
watched a red-turbaned Siwash in a canoe 
skim swiftly across the Sound. Her pulse 
leapt at the sight, and she longed to go 
drifting, drifting over the pearly expanse 
of the sea, wherever tide and wind might 
bear her. The voice of that ancestor-poet 
was singing in her heart; singing of 
beauty and nature in a wild, free rhap- 
sody of praise. If the sky above, the 
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chanting sea, the murmuring winds, were 
put here for earth’s children to enjoy, 
why pray, cringe and writhe before these 
visions of torture and accursed flame? 
Was God merely an implacable taskmaster 
or the Author of Beauty, the Creator of 
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Love? 


Why grovel in the mud when one 
might soar in the clouds; why be fettered 
with superstition when one might be free? 
So sang the sea; so harped the wind in 
the pine boughs; so trilled the birds; so 
echoed the heart of Celeste. 

The day waned and twilight darkened 


prematurely with a leaden sky and a 
freshening wind. Celeste retraced her 
heavy steps to the village, fearfully, and 
in the street she passed a woman whose 
painted cheeks and bleached hair mocked 
the tragedy in her sunken eyes. She was 
one of the play-folk, and with the instinct 
of her kind, Celeste felt her to be of the 
unclean. By her side a fretting child trot- 
ted reluctantly. This was Celeste’s first 
glimpse of woman’s degradation, and al- 
though it was only a passing look, she 
knew and understood. 

Celeste had not seen Merryweather un- 
til she found him, morose and  dark- 
browed, on a corner, nervously biting his 
finger-nails. She felt guilty, like a truant 
child, but he did not even question her as 
to her absence, and she saw that he was 
disturbed. When he brought his shifting 
eyes to her face and spoke it was in sharp 
tones of command. 

“You be far back in the audience to- 
night, and when I call on you be ready— 
for anything.” 

She assented, trembling a little. She 
had become afraid of Merryweather, and 
she felt the human, rather than the spirit-. 
ual, mastery that a woman feels, by virtue 
of her physical weakness, when she is in 
the power of a man. 

Merryweather hastened away, and she, 
with others, assembled at the meeting 
place. .There had been some _ trouble 
among the play-folk, so gossips said, and 
it was even hinted that the company was 
stranded, a rumor given proof by the fact 
that the landlord of the hotel had thrown 
out the trunk of the woman whom Celeste 
had seen. There would be no show, as 
Merryweather had feared. Celeste marked 
him as he took his place with righteous 
mien and solemn countenance. Already 
she perceived that he could assume or lay 
aside these mannerisms at will, and when 
he chose to use- them, they cloaked him as 
in a tangible garment of reverence. As 
he spoke in the same stirring tones that 
had carried Celeste away on a tide of en- 
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thusiasm, she wondered that they stirred 
her no more. His speeches sounded hol- 
low, flat, false! Was he merely a fraud, 
a demagogue, preying upon the ignorant, 
and she—— Ah, she was alone and 
afraid! And as she stood there awaiting 
his bidding, coldly critical of his lurid dis- 
course, a strange thing happened. He 
drew himself to his full, black-coated 
height ; he raised an admonishing arm up 
to his hearers, as he thundered: 

“Sinners, repent! I tell you that the 
bottomless pit yawns for you unless you 
repent! Let some sinner come forward 
and be saved !” 

Celeste felt that he was waiting for her; 
still she hesitated. 

In the hush that followed, the crowd 
parted to make way for a woman who was 
pressing toward Merryweather. As she 
came into the light, Celeste recognized 
her as the painted creature of the streets. 

“I do repent, but you are a living lie! 
You have driven me to what I am and left 
me the child to feed, while you, hypocrite, 
pretender, go on with your mockery and 
your. crime! .They’ve thrown me in the 
gutter to-night, and I have no fear nor 
shame left; only the hunger for vengeance 
and the desire to pull off your mask and 
show your sin!” 

Merryweather shrank like a_ guilty 
thing before her, a ghastly pallor was up- 
on his face, and he was wrestling desper- 
ately with himself to spurn her as a male- 
factor, but his voice failed, and he quaked 
before the fire of her sunken, _ black- 
rimmed eyes. 

A mighty confusion followed—a con- 
fusion of loud, angry voices and shifting 
feet. A stone was hurled by some one in 
the crowd. It cut Merryweather’s fore- 
head, and he staggered back while the 
blood marked him with a crimson stain. 

The wild instinct of flight leaped up in 
Celeste. This was her time, her chance, 
and while the fury of the crowd fast made 
it a mob, she slipped away through the 

shadows and the sheltering darkness. 
: * * * * 

The forest fires had scarcely died when 
the gray curtain of cloud poured down its 
burden of rain—slow, cold, steady, re- 
lentless rain that soaked every pore of 
earth and plant, and swelled the merest 
stream into a torrent. Days had gone by 


since Celeste escaped, and she had traveled 
painfully through bog and sodden mire, 
underbrush and forest, gaining shelter oc- 
casionally in an Indian tepee or a solitary 
cabin, and a ride sometimes in a passing 
wagon. It was plain that though these 
people pitied her, they despised her also. 
She was an outcast, friendless and forlorn. 
All the while she was making her way 
toward the lumbex camp on the river. It 
was mere brute instinct, such as brings a 
dog back to his old habitation, that drew 
Celeste to the environment of her home. 
She knew it was home no more; that by 
her own act she had forfeited the right to 
it, and that henceforth she was an alien: 
still she lingered near, making her lonely 
way through the sombre woods. A great 
fear was upon her; fear of the Unseen 
and the Unknown, but most of all of Man, 
and she trembled as: she hurried on, a 
hunted thing pursued by she knew not 
what. At length she came into the clear- 
ing, and the rising sun, penetrating a rift 
in the gray clouds, struck the rock-altar 
where she had knelt and prayed, with a 
golden beam. She flung herself down be- 
fore it and cried aloud, a sharp, inarticu- 
late moan of pain which echoed and cried 
back at her derisively through the silence. 
Then there was a crashing noise in her 
ears, a strong grip upon her, and a deep, 
passionate voice saying: 

“Celeste! Celeste!” 

It was John Baptiste. 

As she lifted her head and looked into 
his eyes, she saw no doubt or reproach in 
them; only eagerness and complete, un- 
selfish joy. For the first time, Jean Bap- 
tiste seemed lordly in his strength, mag- 
nificent as the pines themselves in his un- 
failing faith and love. 

He marked the expression of dumb ap- 
peal which softened her face. 

“It cannot be, Celeste, little one——” 

His voice broke and he shook. He had 
loosened his hold of her, and he fell back 
a pace. 

“Oh, Jean, Jean! Forgive me. I never 
knew till now. I love you! I am not as 
bad as you think! Take me, take me, 
Jean !” 

Like a wounded bird fluttering to shel- 
ter, she tottered unsteadily into his out- 
stretched arms, and he held her sobbing 
to his breast. 
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With one arm about her waist and the 
other freed to defend her, he led her back 
into the lumber camp. The idly curious 
gathered to stare and gape. Some spark 
of the ancient Gaul, of plumed knight 
with bared, defiant blade, shone in Jean 
Baptiste, as he threw back his ponderous 
shoulders, pressed the shrinking girl to 
him, and for once finding the power of 
expression, faced the populace. 


THE LURE OF THE 


“Men and women,” he cried, “this is 
Celeste, my chosen wife. Whoever assails 
her honor assails mine also, and I stand 
ready to defend her with my life now and 
for all time to come.” 

So spoke Jean Baptiste, and the little 
group waved their caps and cheered as he 
and Celeste, united at last, went their way 
together beneath the sun-gilded arches of 
the pines. 


SOUTHLAND 


To me that dazzling, sunlit shore 
Will ever subtly call ; 

To me beneath a leaden sky 
When Autumn banners fall, 

Old tropic scents and sounds and suns 
Hold out a beckoning hand— 

Some day I fain would stand again 
Upon that stranger strand. 


Comes now a faint, insistent note, 
The music of the bells 
That tinkle over busy marts 
And in the deepmost dells ; 
And oft is wafted on the wind— 
Ah! trickster memory— 
The fragrance of my “patio” 
To haunt and harrow me. 


At night I miss the lisp and laugh 
Of leaves a-whispering, . 
Bright star-lamps shining in my door 
And crickets chirruping ; 


And when the chill gray Northern dawn 


Breaks weakly, wanly through, 
I long to see a valiant sun 
Rise in a changeless blue! 


O happy, hopeful land of love 
Whose zephyr is a kiss, 
Your charm is like the sad-sweet spell 
Of one I always miss; 
Some day I fain would see again 
Your wealth of sun and shine— 
Some day I fain would feel again 
That other’s hand in mine. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE FAMOUS 
STANFORD RANCH AT VINA, 
CALIFORNIA 


BY ELIZABETH GREGG 


7 NE OF THE most in- 
teresting of the large 
ranches yet intact in 
California is that one 
which lies along the 
Sacramento River in 
Butte and Tehama 
Counties, and which 
was formerly owned by Senator Stanford, 
but is now the property of Stanford Uni- 
versity and under the management of its 
trustees. Senator Stanford’s good judg- 
ment was never shown to better advantage 
than in his selection of land for his 
ranches. The most beautiful spot in the 
Santa Clara Valley he chose for his Palo 
Alto farm, and not only the most beauti- 
ful but the most fertile tract in the Sac- 
ramento Valley he selected for the Vina 
ranch upon which is to-day located the 
largest vineyard in the world. 

There are sixty thousand acres in this 
ranch, and at one time three thousand of 
them were furnishing grapes to the winery 
which is on the grounds. In the past few 
years the acreage of vines has been re- 








duced to twenty-four hundred, but the 
first place among the world’s vineyards 
has easily been held, with a Fresno vine- 
yard second. But before we consider fur- 
ther the importance of the ranch and the 
place it now occupies in the maintaining 
of the university, let us go back to some 
of the old tales in the history of the place 
which recur to one’s memory as one drives 
through the oak dotted vineyard in the 
haze of a spring morning. 

By no means all of the romance of 
early California days was confined to the 
mines and mining camps. ‘Those great 
tracts of land which some pioneers were 
wise enough to recognize as equal in value 
to gold, and which were granted to them, 
on petition, by the Mexican Government, 
have their stories, too.. Senator Stanford 
was not the first man to realize that 


wealth lay in the fertile land now known 
as the Vina ranch. As early as *44, Peter 
Lassen, that sturdy pioneer who played 
such a part in California’s early history, 
came through the Sacramento Valley, and 
was attracted to that particular stretch 
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of land along the river: He applied to 
the Mexican Government for a grant to 
the land and received it. These papers he 
held until his death, for it was not until 
after ’53 that the United States Govern- 
ment confirmed the title to the land, and 


then Peter Lassen was sleeping in the © 


Sierras and the title was made out to his 
successor, Henry Gerke. 

Lassen stands for all the bravery,. the 
freedom and the romance of the forties. 
The mountains were home to him, and he 
left them only when the snow made hunt- 
ing and trapping next to impossible. The 
famous Lassen trail, which simplified the 
trip to California for many pioneers, was 
the result of Lassen’s intimate knowledge 
of the Sierras. Once, at least, he walked 
to California from St. Louis, and carried 
with him the charter for the first Masonic 
Lodge in the State to be located at Benton 
Springs, but later installed at Shasta. 


That Mt. Lassen, the rival of Shasta for 
grandeur, bears the name of this man to 
whom mountains were no obstacle, should 
be a joy to Californians. 

Though he had taken up this rich land 


in the valley, Lassen could not tie him- 
self down to farm pursuits. His long 
trips into the mountains each summer in- 
terfered sadly with his husbandry. But 
Lassen was not blind to the possibilities 
of this land he had acquired, for it was 
he who started the vineyard which makes 
the ranch notable to-day. He did it by 
carrying the vines from Los Angeles on 
horseback, a distance of over five hundred 
miles. He planted only a few acres, but 
by doing so he proved that grapes could 
be most successfully grown upon the land, 
and his small vineyard formed the nu- 
cleus of the present one. 

Closely associated with the last years 
‘of Lassen’s life, and with his property 
was Henry Gerke, a German who crossed 
the plains to San Francisco in ’47. His 
house on Mason street was one of the first 
houses built in San Francisco, and in the 
early fifties he was one of the heaviest 
land holders in that city. But Gerke liked 
the country, and sold off most of his 
property; and went to Tehama County. 
There in 1850 he loaned Peter Lassen 
twenty-five thousand dollars on his ranch, 
with the understanding that if Lassen 
could not pay the money, Gerke should 


have the ranch. It was a safe loan for 
Gerke, as there were then about twenty- 
five thousand acres in the ranch. 

Many of the old settlers of Tehama 
and Shasta Counties are inclined to con- 
nect Gerke with the mysterious death of 
Lassen in 53. For in that year, while on 
his annual trip to the Sierras, Lassen was 
killed, and the cause of his death was 
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never known. The report was carried to 
the valley that he had been killed by the 
Indians near Honey Lake, and the Shasta 
Chapter of the Masonic Lodge, which had 
been founded by Lassen, sent men out to 
investigate the case. That a man like Las- 
sen, who was known by all the Indians 
as a friend should meet his death at their 
hands, seemed preposterous. The body of 
the pioneer was found by the Shastans, but 
it was too badly decomposed to be taken 
to Shasta, so it was buried there only in 
the mountains, and only his pipe was 
brought back as a remembrance of him. 
‘This pipe is still to be seen at the Masonic 
Lodge in Shasta. The committee of in- 
vestigation learned that a band of ranch 
Indians had been seen in the vicinity of 
Honey Lake, and the suspicion arose that 
some one had hired these Indians to go 
from the valley and kill Lassen. As Gerke 
would profit most by Lassen’s death, ru- 
mor naturally, but unjustly, connected 
him with the murder. For those persons 
intimately acquainted with the Gerke fam- 
ily state positively that Gerke had al- 
ready taken possession of the ranch in 52 
at Lassen’s request. Furthermore, ac- 
cording to these friends, the relations be- 
tween these two men were so cordiai that 
Lassen made his home with the Gerkes in 
the winter when he was in -the valley. 
Gerke had thought that Lassen had in 
his wanderings discovered the Comstock 
Ledge, and that the miners had killed 
him because of his possession of the for- 
bidden knowledge. This does not seem 
unlikely, in view of the fact that these 
were the days when the owners of the fam- 
ous ledge guarded it day and night, and 
did not permit the men working under- 
ground to come to the surface for fear 
they would tell of the richness of the ledge 
and of its location. But no matter how 
he met his death, it was fitting that Peter 
Lassen’s rugged life should end there’ in 
the mountains where he was happiest. 
When Gerke assumed control of the 
‘ranch, there were twenty-one thousand 
acres of it, but under him it was consid- 
erably reduced, though the vineyard was 
increased and the making of wine com- 
menced. By 1869, Gerke had one hundred 
acres in vines, and was making a good 
grade of brandy. He had a wine cellar 


on the creek which runs through the es- 
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tate, and lived with his family on the floor 
above the cellar. Gerke was at that time 
one of the most prominent men in North- 
ern California, and he raised a family of 
four daughters and one son, who showed 


. the ancestry they had across the Atlantic. 


The only fault with Mr. Gerke was a ten- 
dency to imbibe too freely the intoxicants 
he brewed, and perhaps this was why he 
became involved in several difficulties, 
which made it necessary for him to dis- 
pose of parts of his land. He gave Col. 
Wilson four thousand acres to settle a dis- 
pute, and a number of sales were made, 
so that when Gerke sold the ranch to Jos- 
eph Cone of Red Bluff, in 1881, there 
were only nine thousand acres left. Cone 
paid Gerke $190,000 for the farm, and 
with that money Gerke returned to San 
Francisco, where he died a year later. 
Joseph Cone, who himself owned one 
of the largest ranches in California, held 
the Gerke place only a few months an 
sold it to Senator Stanford in the fall 
of *81. What the Senator paid for the 
ranch is not known, but it was consider- 
ably more than Gerke had received for it. 
Stanford’s idea in buying the beautiful 
tract of land was to establish a country 
estate such as the wealthy people of Eng- 
land have, and here he wished to spend his 
last days. Accordingly he boughi land 
adjoining the ranch until he owned the 
present sixty thousand acres. The rec- 
ords of Tehama County show forty-nine 
purchases of land by Stanford between 
1881 and 1885, and there were almost as 
many made in Butte County. The foun- 
dations were laid for a country residence 
which would cost one million dollars, but 
the death of young Leland Stanford at 
this time put an end to the plan for this 
costly home in the country. So it was 
that the Stanfords never lived on this es- 
tate, but the house which they built for 
their manager, and to which they stayed 
when they visited the ranch, reminds one 
forcibly of the home place on the Palo 
Alto farm. In fact, there is much to 
remind one of the Menlo estate, especially 
the old stock farm, where many of -the 
famous Stanford horses were raised and 
trained. The Vina stock farm was run 
in connection with the one at Palo Alto, 
and in their desertion of to-day they look 
much the same, with the paddocks and 
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stables, and the “Kindergartens,” where 
the colts were trained. 

The large vineyard of three -thousand 
acres had been planted in the first years 
of Stanford’s ownership by French peas- 
ants brought over by him for that pur- 
pose, and the first wine was made in 1886. 
it is said that Senator Stanford hoped to 
make a light wine which would be used by 
the people of California as plentifully as 
the French wines are used by the French 
peasantry, but his plan was a failure in 
this respect, as experiments proved that 
the hot summers at Vina and the richness 
of the soil made the wine very heavy. 


The records of Tehama and _ Butte 
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Palo Alto Farm, situated in the coun- 
ties of Santa Clara and San Mateo, in the 
State of California, United States of 
America, a university for both sexes, 
with the colleges, schools, seminaries of 
learning, mechanical institutes, museums, 
galleries of art and all other things neces- 
sary and appropriate to a university of 
high degree, to that end and for that pur- 
pose do hereby grant, bargain, sell and 
convey to Horace Davis, John F. Miller, 
John Boggs, 'T. B. McFarland, Isaac S. 
Belcher, John Q. Brown, George E. Gray, 
N. W. Spaulding, Matthew P. Deady, 
William M. Stewart, Lorenzo Sawyer, Jas. 
McM. Shafter, Francis Spencer, Irving 
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Counties, and also of the other counties 
in California in which the Stanfords 
owned property, show that on November 
11, 1885, the Vina ranch, with other 
property of the Stanfords, was deeded to 
the trustees of the university. The part 
played by this ranch in the founding of 
the university will be seen in the follow- 
ing extracts from the deed. 

“We, Leland Stanford and Jane La- 
throp Stanford, husband and wife, grant- 
ors, desiring to promote the public wel- 
fare by founding, endowing and having 
maintained on our estate known as the 


THIS GIVES AN IDEA OF THE EXTENT OF 


M. Scott, Josiah Stanford, Charles Good- 
all, Alfred L. Tubbs, Henry Vrooman, 
Charles Crocker, Timothy Hopkins, 
Henry L. Dodge, William Ashburner, H. 
W. Harkness and Stephen T. Field, a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United ° 
States, trustees, and to their successors 
forever, all and singular, the following 
described real property: ‘ That certain 
tract of land situated in the county of 
Butte, State of California, and now com- 
monly known and designated as Stanford’s 
Gridley Farm, also that certain tract of 
land. partly in the County of Butte and 
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partly in the County of Tehama, in said 
State, and now commonly known and des- 
ignated as Stanford’s Vina Farm, and also 
that certain tract of land situated partly 
in the County of Santa Clara, and partly 
in the County of San Mateo, and now com- 
monly known and designated as the Palo 
Alto Farm, together with all the appur- 
tenances thereunto belonging—to have 
and to hold said property and all other 
property real and personal which we or 
either of us may hereafter convey or de- 
vise to them or their successors upon the 
trust that it shall constitute the foun- 
dation and endowment for the University 
herein provided, and upon the trust that 
the principle thereof shall remain forever 
intact, and that the rents, issues and 
profits thereof shall be devoted to the 
foundation and the maintenance of the 
university hereby founded and endowed, 
ind to the uses and purposes herein men- 
tioned.” 

During the life of Senator Stanford the 
management of the ranch was not left to 
the trustees, but before Mrs. Stanford’s 
death it was placed in their hands. A 
provision was also made during Mrs. Stan- 
ford’s life-time, giving the trustees the 
right to sell the ranch if ever they deemed 
it wise or necessary. While the original 
deed specified that it should never be sold, 
and it was Senator Stanford’s wish that 
it be kept intact, Mrs. Stanford doubtless 
foresaw the time when it would be neither 
right nor possible to hold sixty thousand 
acres in one farm. At present it does not 
look as if the trustees were considering 
breaking up she ranch, for this year six 
hundred acres of vines have been planted, 
bringing the tatal acreage of the vine- 
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yard back to the original three thousand. 

It is well worth a trip to Vina in Sep- 
tember or October to see the winery turn- 
ing tons and tons of grapes into gallons 
and gallons of wine. Four hundred men 
are employed on the ranch throughout the 
entire year, aud two-thirds of them are 
Japs and Chinese. The white men work 
in the winery, but the cultivating, prun- 
ing and picking is left wholly io the 
Celestials. The wine making season each 
year lasts from six to eight weeks, and 
in that time one and one-half million gal- 
lons of wine and brandy are made. Need- 
less to say, these weeks are very busy ones. 
Great wagons. heaped high with boxes of 
grapes, fornt a constant procession from 
the vineyard to the winery. There the 
whole process is open, from the time the 
grapes are put into the press, from which 
they issue forth as great vats of juice, to 
the time when the wine is placed in the 
cool cellar in barrels or tanks, some of 
which hold as much as twenty thousand 
gallons. Port, sherry, angelica and mus- 
catel are made here, besides the widely 
known Vina brandy, but“strange to say, 
almost the entire output of the winery is 
shipped direct to New York. Scarcely a 
carload of this excellent wine is used each 
year in California. 

The Vina ranch has been playing its 
part in California history since 1844, but 
never has it been of more importance than 
now, for it is one of the few great ranches 
left in the State. It holds the first place 
among the vineyards of the world, and 
its proceeds are used not for any one 
individual’s gain, but for the maintenance 
of one of our country’s greatest univer- 
sities. 
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WITH A LOOSE REIN 


BY FRED A. HUNT 








In “With a Loose Rein,’ Mr. Fred A. Hunt has given the readers of the Overland 
Monthly a pearl without price. It is a splendidly handled tragedy. 
tion out of the ordinary. Mr. Hunt’s word painting alone will thrill you as you 
would be thrilled by an exhibition of splendid skill with the rapier. There is the 
flash and the thrust and the receding and advancing movement of antagonists, and 
the hush and stillness of many watching with the respite, the rest and quiet be- 
tween bouts. It is a scented tragedy of Mexico, an entrancing tropical love story 
dashed with the cold water of character study. 


A piece of fic- 
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N ONE of the mining 


) 


flourished as untram- 
meled as the luxuri- 
ant cacti, and where 
morality was looked at askance as a pre- 
posterous and abnormal condition, was a 
community that had assembled, grown 
and prospered with the development and 
increasing output of the productive silver 
mines of the region. There, as elsewhere, 
class distinctions prevailed, and the three 
estates became stratified—the greasers, or 
peons, whose ambitions were encircled by 
the want to procure sufficient pesos to sup- 
ply the minimum necessary for edibles 
and a paucity of apparel; the golden mean 
requisite for pulque, mescal and puros, 
and the maximum for a sporadic fan- 
dango and monte. 

The inferior stratum reeked of the odor 
of mutton and the actuality of unre- 
stricted intercourse among the sexes; the 
only deterrent being acknowledged prop- 
erty rights such as possession gives to a 
sheep or a goat, and whose value as such 
property—like all other—was . estimated 
and deemed desirable because of its mar- 
ket value. The intermediate class, inheri- 
tor of the fiery blood of the untamable 
Moors, and the protracted romanticism of 
ages of sonatas and illy-curbed passion, 
were more circumspect as to apparel, could 
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eit districts of Mexico, 

’ Pe: where the primitive 
Wc : ; 
\ passions of the in- 
| 4% habitants grew and 


occasionally pass a monte game without 
a whelming desire to tap the bank 
(“Quiere V. por tapa?”), and whose 
moral nature periodically: proceeded un- 
agitated because of the preventive barrier 
of innate cleanliness and maidenly coy- 
ness. The superior, or hidalgo, stratum, 
was vested with Castilian pride, intense 
egotism, lavish hospitality and a tense 
contest against their inheritance of domi- 
nation from their Aztec ancestry—the 
subjugation of persons and things to one’s 
personal gratification—a contest the more 
unequal because of the languorous climate, 
the enervation of the lambent sun, the 
quivering, perfume laden air and the de- 
bilitation of their ethical integrity by the 
natural surroundings. The liquid sylla- 
bles of the Spanish language themselves 
appeal to the sympathy of the auditor, 
and the verging of sympathy into love is, 
although as radiant, still as indistinguish- 
able as the primitive in the compound col- 
ors of the rainbow. Given a Spanish sen- 
orita, whose lustrous eyes are as expres- 
sive and seductive as a Beethoven sym- 
phony, whose accents are as melodicus and 
subjugative as the cooing of a turtle-dove, 
whose movements are the embodiment of 
sinuous grace and rhythmic charm, and 
whose inherited coquetry and national de- 
sire to please and to be admired prompt 
her to be an admirable and esteemed com- 
panion and a regretted entertainer, to 
these add propinquity and the inevitable 
coalescing of the sexes and Joseph is ne- 
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cessitated to flee Potiphar’s wife—if he 
can. 

Into such an environment and amid 
such a composite community came Ber- 
tram Hanford from California ; his official 
duty being to assume the managership of 
El] Espejo mine, his marital duty to pre- 
pare a home for his wife and child and his 
personal duty to preserve his integrity un- 
scathed—a herculean feat amid the vicin- 
age. 

5 the cream of Espejoante 
society opened its individual and collec- 
tive arms to the young and handsome 
Americano (antithetically a foreigner is 
a gringo), and admirably purred its ap- 
preciation and approbation, so that the 
newcomer found himself the center of a 
vortex of most agreeable adulation and at- 
tention. Having large quantities of sup- 
plies to procure and many employees to 
employ and compensate, self-aggrandize- 
ment, nepotism, or other interested mo- 
tive, made Hanford a courted official and 
a welcomed and honored guest; these in- 
fluences also carrying in their tide male 
and. female hosts and entertainers. Al- 
ways, in general association for any 
length of time, discrimination and favor- 
itism ensue and it was not long before 
gradually, cireuitously, but definitely, 
Hanford and Natalia formed petty social 
orbits, whose dimensions and duration 
augmented as their meetings became more 
frequent. 

Hanford’s letters to the true and lov- 
ing heart in California were frequent as 
usual, perfervid as customary, perhaps a 
little stilted and tinged, at times, with a 
hothouse zeal, but all chromatically de- 
picting the infeasibility of the settlement 
of the wife and child amid the barbarous, 
inhospitable inclemency of the Espejo 
mine. 

One night outside the window of Na- 
talia at the Perez hacienda the serenaders 
plaved. All through the native and arti- 
ficial Mexican localities are these musi- 


_ cians, whose instruments comprise a harp, 


guitar and flageolet, to be amplified as 
taste and financial luxury dictate. The 
performers play as few other performers 
do for they feel their music and in “‘La 
Paloma” (the Dove)—without which no 
programme were perfect—and other char- 
acteristic pieces their semi-weird and stac- 
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cato expressiveness makes the music a de- 
lightful performance and a _ melodious, 
personal appeal to the lady serenaded. 
During its continuance, Natalia drew the 
curtains -enshrouding and softly asked: 
“?Endonde el musica, senores?” (whence 
the music, gentlemen.) “De senor maes- 
tro del mina, senorita” (from the mine- 
master, young lady) was the reply. At 
the “buenos noches, senorita,” after the 
last palpitating strain had been amalga- 
mated with the moonlight—itself like a 
glowing melody—a little glove feil from 
the window and was dutifully carried to 
Hanford. 

Natalia and Bertram met more fre- 
quently, surreptitiously, and protractedly, 
until one day the culmination—Natalia 
gave to Bertram all that a woman has to 
give, and in that insuperable, immolative 
testimony of her unselfish and thoughtless 
love, wrecked her life. The while a Mexi- 
can oriole poured out its limpid melody 
in a joyous carol—how little supreme in- 
dividual disaster affects the animate and 
inanimate contact, or affects the enjoy- 
ment of. or the peace abiding with, those 
in the vicinity. 

Matters in the Perez home proceeded 
with their accustomed placidity, and no 
ruffling of the social tranquility at E] Es- 
pejo was discernible. Machiavelli, Talley- 
rand and others of their school were the 
puniest tyros in diplomacy and deception 
to a woman who loves. Just as the caddis 
in its artificial shell simulates inanimate 
nature, the appearance of a woman has 
no correspondence to the glowing, uncon- 
querable love that dominates her life and 
thought and whose very imperiousness 
transforms her, in her contact with others, 
into a calm, deliberate, perspicacious dip- 
lomat. The barren, rugged sides of the 
voleano give no intimation of the surging 
waves of fire within; here and there a 
dimple of verdure shows the brotherhood 
to the flower-spangled lawn close by. Es- 
pionage, however, discerned what Natalia 
would have smilingly died rather than re- 
veal, and then the whirlwind encircied the 
tortured girl, and the eyes of the Perez 
brothers took on a hard, sinister and bode- 
ful glitter. 

One day they casually entered the pri- 
vate office of the mine superintendent, and 
in suave and courteous words informed 

















Bertram of their inflexible intention that 
ne should marry their sister and thus, in 
a measure, replace her in the position 
whence his inconsiderate action had de- 
based her. Bertram looked from one to 
the other of his peremptory dictators (he 
was no coward, in the ultimate condition 
Americans seldom are), and gently stated 
that he much regretted his incapability 
to comply with their request, as he already 
had one wife, and a marriage ceremony 
would not enhance the social prestige of 
Senorita Natalia one whit. Of course, 
there were steely, glittering, but apparent- 
ly unimpassioned, plays with verbal foils ; 
Senor Hanford’s position was impreg- 
nable, however, and the brothers Perez 
made their courteous adieux and left. 

Shortly afterward Hanford was stroll- 
ing and endeavoring to devise a method 
whereby the dilemma could be advantage- 
ously surmounted, for Natalia had warned 
him that she was certain her brothers 
were devising mischief against him, and, 
with a woman’s self-immolation implored 
him to leave El Espejo. The more ear- 
nestly he debated the difficulty, the more 
impenetrable appeared any exit from it. 
Oblivious to his physical situation, he was 
rudely made aware of it by a _ swish 
through the air, two smart stings from 
some encircling bonds whose hauling taut 
threw him prone. A quiet voice, but with 
a note of triumphant gladness in it com- 
manded him to stand up; as he did he 
found he was the center of two lassos, 
either end of which was around the horn 
of one of the Perez’ brothers’ saddles, 
while the three of them tenderly handled 
their revolvers. His own was useless, as 
his arms were pinioned to his body, and it 
was speedily taken by the brother who was 
not one of the lassoers. As he took the 
revolver, he said: “You will kindly follow 
me, Senor, and any rebellion on your part 
will make you a target.” 

Thus he was constrained to go toward 
the river, stumbling often as the horses’ 
movements hauled the lasso one way or 
the other, but always they were tense and 
he helpless. As the strange cortege neared 
the stream a section of it glittered with a 
silvery shimmer and Hanford recognized 
the dreaded quicksand—Mother Nature’s 
locomotor ataxia. He was dragged 


through the stream to the center of the 
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quicksand, where the creeping paralysis 
of the suction shiveringly commenced his 
engulfment—a living entombment. 

Hanford realized the utter hopeless- 
ness of his position, and as he felt him- 
self shivering into his remorseless grave, 
he gave one short prayer for stoicism and 
forgiveness—and faced his merciless 
avengers. One of them grimly said: 
“Senor, the arms of your present wife will 
embrace you closely and so lovingly that 
she will never let you go to be faithless to 
her.” It was true; more tremulously, yet 
more implacably, the quicksand enlized 
him until its gluttinous maw had en- 
grossed him; his prayer for stoicism was 
answered for he smiled placidly just be- 
fore his head was engulfed and he quav- 
ered out of sight. The quicksand shim- 
mered into its wonted serenity, the two 
brothers cut the lassos that had bound 
Hanford to his suffocating death, and 
these two were quickly absorbed. “El no 
tiene miedo,” (he had no poltroonery) 
said one of the brothers, and an adjacent 
Mexican oriole sang rejoicingly as the 
dancing sunbeams were reflected from the 
mirror-like surface of silver quicksand. 

Tidings of the inexplicable disappear- 
ance of Bertram Hanford, when they first 
reached the wife and struck her a terrible 
blow that seemed would cause a limitless 
heartache and unmitigatable sorrow. But, 
by degrees, other rumors reached the 
mourner’s ears; ultimately the rencontre 
with Natalia and the possibility of the 
elopement of the pair. For the possibility 
or impossibility of the elopement the in- 
jured wife cared nothing; she only took 
measures to ascertain the truth of the liai- 
son, which accomplished, she discarded 
her evidences of mourning, and, as the 
stern blood of her Puritan ancestors 
surged through her outraged heart, she 
said: “He is as one swallowed up by the 
earth for his sin, like unto Korah.” And 
as she stamped out his image from her 
love and honor, the Mexican oriole on the 
magnolia rejoiced because of the blossoms 
and fragrance; for the song~of birds, the 
beauty of flowers, and the perfumes of 
nature make the earth lovely though 
hearts are breaking and lives are blighted 
in their midst. Mortification, physical 
and mental, results in flowers and sweet 
odors, virtues and beautiful lives. 
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The city’s madding crowd one day 
So jarred me, doncherknow, 
That forth I took myself straightway 
Where perfumed zephyrs blow. 

I sought to find some sylvan glade 
By rarest blossoms crowned, 

But, as upon my quest I strayed, 

Why, these were what I found: 









“Theophilus Botts has some cheap building lots.” 

“Just buy all your hardware from Brown.” 

“Do you wear Sossky’s suits?” “Don’t forget Tanner’s boots.” 
“El Punko’s the smoke of the town.” 

“The babes weep for Woopsy.” “There’s nothing like Fakem 

For ills that may ail you. All wise guineas take ’em.” 

















Where was my sylvan glade so free? 
Whence came my soul’s respite 
With billboards to the left of me 
And billboards to the right? 
Still, on I pressed in hopes to find 
Some snug-ensconced retreat, 
But, wheresoe’er my path would wind, 
Advice like this I’d meet: 


























“Use Winky-Wink soup.” “Has your baby the croup? 
Gazzazzam will drive it away.” 

“There's nothing but brawn in our Egg-O-Milk-Corn.” 
“Zamboola’s the drink of the day.” 

“Just furnish the girl if youre anxious to marry; 

The house will be furnished by Coo-Coo. Why tarry?” 














































So now when I hear Nature’s call, 
I sit home quite at ease, 

And conjure up a landscape all 
As perfect as you please. 

Of atmosphere I have no lack; 
The whole effect, I ween, 

Is in the advertising back 

Of any magazine! 
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THE TWENTY-ONE SKELETONS 


BY FREDERICK FERDINAND MOORE 





doubt as to whether it is fiction or fact. 


der the eye of the 





Frederick Ferdinand Moore gives us an amusing story of a newspaper scoop im 
his “The Twenty-one Skeletons.” It is so graphically written that there is some 
Newspaper stories are always attractive to 
the magazine reader, and we have here one of the very best that has lately come un- 
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Bm T’S A BLASTED old 
tramp steamer from 
Australia with navy 
coal,” growled Healey 
—the waterfront re- 
porter of the Manila 
Graphic. 

He watched the 
ship through his glass and then settled 
back in his deck-chair disgustedly. ‘“Here 
I am without a line to write and that old 
tub comes snooping in. Why can’t some- 
thing happen? Why is it that I have to 
write items about Chinese coolies and sail- 


ors arrested by the waterfront police? If - 


[ could only get a good story!” 

A tiny streak of smoke was smeared on 
the horizon beyond Corregidor Island, 
and the three men in the customs launch 
watched it grow longer and longer until 
the hull of the steamer grew up out of the 
sea and turned toward the channel which 
is the entrance to Manila Bay. 

“Perhaps she had a mutiny,” said the 
boarding officer to the inspector with a sly 
wink, 

“Or she was chased by pirates,” sug- 
gested the Inspector, hiding a grin behind 
his hand. 

“What are you two hinting at?” de- 
manded Healey. “Didn’t the Heathbank 
have a mutiny? Wasn’t the schooner 
Pearl chased by a mysterious craft up the 
Borneo coast and into. Sarawak? Official 
reports, both of ’em, I’d remind you 
chaps.” 

“The Graphic had some details not sup- 
plied by the skipper,” replied the Board- 
ing Officer. 


“You fellows make me tired!” exploded 
the newspaper man. “You're the original 
Society for the Suppression of News! 
What would the exiles here do if the 
newspapers didn’t stir them up. I wish 
I could land something big—something 
I could cable home and make men turn 
pale and women weep.” 

“Can’t you invent something?” asked 
the B. O., naively. 

“T need a fact,” said Healey, disregard- 
ing the other’s manner, “just some small 
fact for a working basis with something 
behind it to give it value, and I could 
put all the scare head type in the United 
States to work—along this line, for in- 
stance: ‘Piratical Sultan of Sulu Holds 
up Treasure Ship,’ or ‘Battleship Ballyho 
Bursts her Boilers—Thousand Dead.’ 
Now, that would be worth while—seven 
column head, you Inow, in type six inches 
high and a sign line under it ‘By Patrick 
Bartholomew Healey, our special corre- 
spondent on the spot.’ Hey?” 

“Sounds familiar,” said the B. O. 

“What are those barges and that launch 
doing over there?” asked Healey, sitting 
up straight. 

“Haven’t you heard?” asked the in- 
spector. “The A. G. Company is pump- 
ing out the Reina Christina, the flagship 
of the Spanish Admiral Montojo, which 
Dewey sunk in the battle. There are 
three or four of the old ships in the mud, 
and they will be floated and towed up to 
Hongkong to be sold for old iron. That 
long black thing is the top of her hull, 
and she will be afloat by to-morrow 
night.’ 
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“By George!” exclaimed Healey, “if the 
divers could find Montojo’s false teeth or 
something like that down in the old tub, 
what a story it would make!” 

“Did Montojo have false teeth?’ asked 
the inspector. 

“You poor, misguided creature,” replied 
Healey. “Say, take me over to the wreck- 
ing barge before you board that coal 
wagon.” Healey swung his arm toward 
the Cavite shore, and leaned forward in 
excitement as the idea for a story grew 
upon him. 

In a minute the launch was speeding 
down the bay to where the shattered hulks 
of the Spanish fleet were lying under 
water. 

The divers had patched the bottom of 
the flagship, and she was being brought 
slowly to the surface by the combined ef- 
forts of a fleet of wrecking barges. 

As the customs launch drew alongside a 
barge where men were working air pumps, 
a monstrous form slowly rose out of the 
water amid a volley of bubbles, and a diver 
struggled up the barge ladder. 

Healey leaped aboard the barge, and the 
Jaunch puffed away. One of the men left 
the pump and unscrewed the brass hood 
of the diver. 

“What’s doing down below?” asked 
Healey, after the diver had regained his 
“above water” breath. 

“Been down in the after-hold tinker- 
ing the double bottom—nice and cool, 
you bet.” 

“See anything?” pressed Healey. 

“Too dark to see ’tween decks, but from 
the feel. her stern plates are broken and a 
strong current shows she has d@ hole in 
her starboard’ quarter. I’m going ashore 
and get some dinner.” 

“See any bones?” continued Healey, as 
he tumbled into the wrecker’s launch. 

“Fished some Spanyard leg-bones out 
of a forward turret this morning. That 
tub ought to have some coin on her—I’m 
keeping my weather eye out for coin—I 
ain’t looking for no bones. Bones ain’t 
no good to me—they don’t buy grub.” 

“But it would be a good advertisement 
for your company if you could find a 
couple of skeletons in the ship.” 

“Skelertons! Oh, I suppose you could 
find a skelerton in her if you tried. I 
ain’t no skelerton hunter, though. [ll 
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sell some old iron if I can tow them old 
hulks to China. The Chinks don’t want 
no skelertons.” 

“TI wish you could find a couple of 
skulls down there for me.” 

“Skulls! What do you want with 
muddy old skulls? Spanyard skulls, too?” 

“But you don’t quite understand,” 
pleaded Healey. “I don’t want them for 
myself. 1 want you to find them, and [’ll 
write something for the paper about it.” 

“You want to put my name in the 
paper! Well, I guess not much! One of 
them reporter fellers in New York put 
my name in the papers after the wreck of 
the Southern Cross, what I was mate in, 
and he had me tell the whole story myself, 
and made me call the whale boats row 
boats, and all he ever said to me in his 
life was to ask me to take a cigar. And 
he mistered the ship’s cook. Mustered the 
cook! What do you think of that for a 
lubber ?” 

“Have a cigar,” said Healey. “Now, 
Mr. Murton, I don’t want to put your 
name in the paper. It is not necessary to 
do that. You don’t need to be in it at 
all.” 

“That’s a mighty good cigar,” said 
Murton, puffing at it with appreciation. 

“Best made in the islands. But this is 
the point. You work for so much a day 
as a diver, don’t you?” 

“T hope I do,” responded Murton, tak- 
ing a fresh chew of tobacco with exasper- 
ating calmness. . 

“And I’m a reporter,” continued the 
desperate Healey. 

“You say you are,” agreed the diver. 

“You and I work for our dollars. You 
dive and I write. If you don’t have any- 
thing to dive for you don’t make any 
money, and if I don’t have anything to 
write, I don’t get any money either. Now 
I haven’t anything to write to-day: but, 
on the other hand, if you saw a skeleton or 
two in the Reina, then I would have some- 
thing to write about.” 

“What would I get out of it?” asked 
Murton, his face a broad grin, as_ he 
grasped the idea. 

“T’ll buy you a good dinner at the 
Metropole, and for every skeleton you saw 
I'll give you one of those cigars—and they 
cost a half a peso.” 

“Do them leg-bones count for a cigar?” 


> 
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“If you think it was a skeleton it will.” 

“El estero, capitan,” said Murton the 
helmsman, and the launch turned out of 
the Pasig river into the Binondo Canal. 

“T seen a skelerton,” said Murton, as he 
threw the quid of tobacco at a Chinese 
coolie on a lorcha, “and it made me hun- 
gry—skelertons allus did make me hun- 
ory.” 

They escaped from the furnace heat of 
the mole, and in a minute were clattering 
over the pavement of the Escolta, the 
Broadway of Manila, to the Metropole 
hotel. 

In a secluded corner of the dining 
room, behind palms, they were soon eating 
a generous meal. The punkah was waving 
over their heads drowsily, and they were 
practically alone, except for the bare-foot 
Filipinos as they passed to and fro from 
the kitchen to the main dining room. 

“Now, then,” reminded Healey, after 
they had drunk a sangaree to the leg- 
bones, “what did you see down in the af- 
terhold of the Reina?” 

“Skelertons!” promptly replied Mur- 


ton, wiping his mouth on the back of his 


hand. 
put my name in the paper, be you 

“Of course not. You’re not the only 
diver employed by the A. G. Company.” 

“Say!” exclaimed Murton in a hoarse 
whisper, “I’ll tell you what we’ll do. We 
will say Jim Hitton seen them skelertons. 
Jim went to the States this morning on 
that naval transport, and he won’: never 
know about it. He may hear it in the 
States, and if he does he’ll be as mad as 
a China coast typhoon.” 

“He’s the man,” agreed Healey, willing 
to humor the man in anything owing to 
the lateness of the hour, “but hurry up 
and see skeletons, because it is getting 
close to press time.” 

“Well, Hitton went down this morning, 
and when he comes up he says he seen 
four Spanyards in the after hold playing 
monte on a powder keg. Put it just like 
that, and make Jim mad.” 

“Oh, we can’t do that,” explained 
Healey. “We have to make it sound like 
the real thing, and if anything goes 
wrong you can back me up.” 

“All right, just as you say. He seen 
four skeletons down in the hold.” 

“Four,” said Healey, putting down the 


“IT seen—say, you ain’t going to 
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number on a sheet of copy paper. “This 
is no joke, you know. Just scatter ’em 
around the deck natural like.” 

“No,” said the diver. “It ain’t no joke 
for me to sit here and turn Jim Hitton 
into a skelerton factory for two-bit cigars 
and a square meal. The next time he 
went down he saw five more.” 

“That’s nine,” said Healey, “but we’ll 
have to hurry. Let’s just agree on a cer- 
tain. number and let it go at that, and I’ll 
throw in a couple of cigars to make good 
measure. Now let’s make it about twenty 
—that’s quite enough—or, say twenty-one, 
so as to make an odd number. He saw 
twenty-one skeletons—didn’t he?” 

“Twenty-one it was,” said Murton. 

“Look here!” exclaimed Healey solemn- 
ly, as the boy gave him twenty-five cigars, 
“vyou’ve got to stand for this if anything 
goes wrong. All you'll have to do is 
say that Hitton told you, and that you told 
me, and keep quiet about these cigars; 
understand ?” 

“Hope to die,” said Murton. 

Healey fairly flew out of the hotel and 
drove at reckless speed to the office of the 
Graphic. 

“What’s doing, and where you been all 
this time?” asked Meeks, the city editor. 

“A corking good.story on the frent to- 
day,” said Healey, tearing off his coat and 
sitting down to the typewriter with a 
bundle of copy paper. “One of the divers 
of the A. G. Company says he counted 
twenty-one skeletons in the after-hold of 
the Reina Christina!” 

“Wow!” said the city editor. “Play 
that up for all it’s worth; it’s che best 
story since the battle of Manila Bay, and 
we're short of stuff for the first page. We 
wil] strew it all over the paper and scare 
’em to death.” 

“T’ve got it exclusively,” panted Healey. 
“Tt’s a scoop.” 

“Turn it loose,” yelled Meeks. “Here 
you, boy, take that copy away from Healey 
as soon as he’s got a page done and shoot 
it along by the paragraphs. We’ve got 
fifteen minutes and we’ll make it on the 
fly. Johnson, dig the cuts of Montojo and 
Dewey and all the battleships you have 
out of the morgue and rustle that poster 
type from the back room—hustle, all of 
you !” 

Twenty minutes later the native news- 
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boys were yelling themselves hoarse 
through the Walled City with the first 
edition of the Graphic, purposely delayed 
for a few minutes until the first edition 
of the Telegraph was on the street, to pre- 
vent that paper from stealing the story. 

Under a_ shrieking head-line was 
Healey’s story. 

“Divers at work on the Reina Chris- 
tina,” he had written, “‘were horrified to 
find this morning in the after-hold of the 
flagship of Admiral Montojo the skeletons 
of nearly twenty-five brave Spanish sailors 
who perished in the vessel when she went 
to the bottom during the battle of Manila 
Bay. 

“The gallant flagship which wertt to de- 
struction under the guns of the American 
gunners is the tomb of these Spanish sea- 
men and officers. Rather than escape from 
the doomed ship when they saw that theirs 
was a losing battle, or surrender to the 
Americans, the proud sons of Castile 
gathered between decks, and cheering for 
the grandeur of Spain and the glory of 
Alphonso, their boy king, they went down 
with the ship, defeated, but not disgraced, 
while the death-dealing guns of Dewey’s 
squadron hurled broadside after broadside 
at them. 

“The divers who made the ghastly dis- 
covery counted twenty-one whitened skele- 
tons, which is probably not a fifth of the 
total number still hidden in the ship. Ac- 
cording to the men who found this grew- 
some proof of the bravery of the Castilian 
sea-fighters, a partly decayed Spanish flag, 
the red and yellow naval ensign bearing 
the royal coat of arms of Spain, was 
draped about the interior of this last rest- 
ing place of these loyal men in the service 
of Alfonso, 

“Some misinformed historians, who did 
not witness the battle, have written that 
the Spanish sailors deserted their guns 
and surrendered to the Americans without 
making a good fight. This is disproved, 
now that the divers have found the mute 
evidence of how the men stuck to ihe guns 
until all hope was gone, and then calmly 
went below and sunk with the flagship 
rather than surrender to the enemy. 

“No better proof could be given of the 
sterling quality of the sailors who de- 
fended the flag of Spain in Manila bay on 
that morning now famous in history. 
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They were brave men and stirred with the 
heroic inspiration of which only brave 
men can feel, they gallantly acted the part 
of heroes. Now that the ill-feeling en- 
gendered by the war with Spain is over, 
we Americans cannot help but feel that 
our foes were worthy of the American 
steel, and fought with bravery thai would 
have done credit to the men of Nelson or 
our own Perry and Paul Jones. The dis- 
covery reflects great credit on the Spanish 
navy and on the people of the Spanish 
kingdom.” 

The remainder of the story went into 
details, and told all about how the divers 
had been astonished at the finding of the 
bones, the whole story being inflated with 
compliments to the Spanish and a lot of 
newspaper “red fire” that told nothing, 
hut filled a great deal of space on the front 
page of the Graphic. 

Healey cabled it to the United States. 
Manila discussed the story that night in 
the cafes and clubs, and what was more 
important, the Graphic sold edition after 
edition, and the editorial rooms of the 
Telegram were cast in gloom. The next 
morning the Spanish paper reprinied an 
exact translation of Healey’s story with 
evident pride. 

Healey was making up his _ shipping 
column the next day when a dozen Span- 
iards filed into the office of the Graphic. 

“We would like to see,” explained the 
spokesman in halting, broken English, 
to Meeks, “the gentleman who wrote the 
article for the Graphic yesterday about the 
brave sailors of the Reina Christina.” 

“What for?” asked Meeks, with his us- 
ual editorial caution. 

“We wish to thank him for the senti- 
ments he expressed. Ah! this gentleman! 
Sir,” began the leader, turning to Healey 
when Meeks pointed to the reporter with 
his thumb, “the Spanish Society of Man- 
ila meeted this morning after we had 
made a reading of what you did say the 
Graphic in yesterday past and the mark of 
ees—eesteem we wish for you was making 
the honorable president of our society, 
yourself. You onderstand we? Honor- 
able president—president number _ two. 
Feel we, that a great and grand compli- 
ment have made you for Spain and grand 
honor have you shown the sailors Spanish. 

“The Governor-General we will ask to- 








THE TWENTY-ONE SKELETONS. 


morrow to make into a feast day. The 
sailors dead we will bring from the sheep 
and we will make a feast. Then the bones 
we will send to Spain on the Lopez Her- 
manos, the vapor—the steamsheep, while 
sails noon. It will carry to Spain the 
hones of her children. And in the grand 
time of the feast to-morrow, the guest of 
honor will you be.” 

The Spaniards then filed out of the of- 
fice as quietly as they came, bowing low 
to Healey. 

“T’ve done it. 
Healey. 

“Brace up,” said Meeks. “You can 
now borrow money from every Spaniard 
in Manila.” 

“By the prophet of all the pie-eyed pre- 
varicators,” said Healey, his face white 
and reeking with perspiration, “I’ll have 
to stow away on a coal steamer or get a 
job as a flunkey on a Hongkong liner. 
Meeks, I’ve got to get out of Manila—you 
have got to hide me somewhere! Oh! 
what made me do it? 
such a silly thing?” 

“Have you suddenly 


v 


I’ve done it!” groaned 


Why did I ever do 


gone crazy?” 


asked Meeks, mystified by the lamenta- 


tions of his star reporter over being hon- 
. ored by the Spanish club. 

“That story was a fake!” shouted 
Healey. “We’re ruined! The Telegram 
will throw down my story! When the 
divers go down to-morrow to get those 
skeletons they probably won’t find a bone 
in the old hulk.” 

“A fake!” screeched Meeks, now excited 
himself. “Not even one lonely skeleton 
on that ship ?” 

“Not one, as far as I know. Murton, 
the diver, found a set of legs and I got 
him in the Metropole and boosted it to 
twenty-one and gave him a cigar for every 
skeleton he said he had seen, counting 
the drumsticks. Those Spaniards will 
shoot me on the Luneta at sunrise after 
they find out how they have been duped. 
l’ve got to get out of Manila, and the 
Graphic might as well shut up shop—we 
will never get another advertisement from 
a Spaniard, and the Telegram will brand 
us as liars forever. It’s ruin for the 
paper.” 

“You are the real article in the lying 
line,” said Meeks, throwing a paper 
weight at a rat who was sneaking toward 
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the paste can. “I should say the paper 
is up against a tough proposition.” 

“I couldn’t help it. All there was on 
the front yesterday was the Chinaman 
found in the river and an old coal 
steamer.” 

“I’m not kicking about the story,” said 
Meeks, soothingly, for good reporters 
were scarce in Manila. “But what made 
you go it so strong? You didn’t need to 
count ’em out in a row and blow so hard 
about the glory of Spain. You could have 
just said skeletons, and then written all 
around it without coming out flat-footedly 
with the exact number.” 

“How was I to know the Spaniards 
would make all this fuss? I thought no- 
body would pay any attention to it, and 
they would let the thing drop, thinking 
that the bones had been thrown overboard. 
I wish I had put that in, but it can’t be 
done now—if we’re going to fall down 
we might as well fall hard and be done 
with it. We can’t put it up to Murton, 
because the Telegram will bribe him to 
give up his yarn about how I made the 
story. We can’t mention him or anybody. 
I tell you it is all off. The Telegram 
probably has a man out in the bay pump- 
ing Murton and the crash may come this 
afternoon unless he keeps his mouth 
closed.” 

“Wow! I’ve got it!” yelled Meeks. 

“You sound like you have,” said Healey 
ruefully surveying his chief. 

“Healey, it’s all right, I tell you! We 
have saved the day!” And he pulled the 
discouraged Healey into a corner and 
whispered to him. 

“You’re a trump,” roared Healey. 
“Why couldn’t we think of it before. That 
is a great idea, but it will be a delicate 
job. We'll have to work it carefully, or 
we'll find ourselves in jail. “I’m with 
you—tonight will be dark, for there is no 
moon. I’m saved.” 

a % * % 

The Governor-General had declared a 
holiday at the request of the Spaniards of 
Manila. The streets of the city were 
draped in black and the national colors of 
Spain. 

Tugs and launches were tied up in the 
river, gaily dressed out with flags. A 
great parade was formed, and _ behind 
bands played Spanish airs, the Spaniards 
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marched to the waterfront and embarked 
in the launches. 

The officers of the Spanish club rode at 
the head of the procession in a coupe, 
with Healey in the seat of hone: ‘raped 
with a yellow Spanish flag and similing 
and bowing as he was cheered from the 
windows by Spanish senoritas. 

A large Government tug took the lead 
of the marine pageant which steamed to- 
ward the Cavite shore. Healey sat in the 
bow on a sort of throne, surrounded by 
chattering Spanish ladies and gentlemen. 

They reached the scene of the wrecking 
operations. The bands played and there 
were speeches in Spanish and English. 
Healey made a few remarks from the deck 
of the launch, and Meeks read an elabo- 
rate speech, honoring the Spanish sailors 
who were beneath the water. 

Murton, the diver, was preparing for 
his first descent when the whistling tugs 
and the hundred of small boats swarmed 
about his barges. 

He grinned and smoked one of Healey’s 
cigars while he waited for the pumps to 
be tested and until the speeches were over. 

The hood of his diving suit was screwed 
into place, the bands played, the tugs 
screeched, and as he went under the sur- 
face a salute of guns was fired from Fort 
Santiago. There were twenty-one guns, 
the national salute of the United States. 

“Twenty-one,” said Healey to Meeks. 
“By George! That’s a gun for each 
skeleton !” 

“Tsn’t that a coincidence,” grinned 
Meeks, and he shouted the information in 
the ear of a Spaniard who stood near. 
And when the others were told of the 
coincidence the cheering was renewed. 

Murton came up. He had human bones. 
The remains were tenderly placed in a 
Spanish flag and the bands played again. 

After several trips, Murton finally had 
the hood unscrewed and announced that 
the bones had all been brought up. 

Manila was wild that day. It was a 
great celebration. After due time the 
bones were transferred to the Spanish ship 
and sent to Spain, the flag at half-mast 
as she steamed out of the bay, in honor 
of her cargo. The bones were buried with 
honor in Madrid, the king being present 
at the funeral, and in the Spanish capital 
there is a monument to the Spanish sail- 


“there. 
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ors who went down in the Reina Christina 
in Manila Bay. 
- * 


* * 


“You faked that story,” said Johnson, 
of the Telegram to Healey of the Graphic 
in the United States a year or so after- 
ward, when they were both working on 
the same paper. 

“What makes you think 
Healey. 

“Because Murton told me so the next 
day after the Graphic had the story. But 
it was a feast day, and the native composi- 
tors would not work so we could nut issue 
a paper, as you know.” 

“Well,” said Healey, “I don’t mind 
telling you, now that it is all over. You 
know that old cemetery in the Paco dis- 
trict of Manila? They called it the 
‘bone pile’ in the old days. It is not used 
any more now. 

“There are hundreds of native skele- 
tons in that cemetery, or there were then. 
Some of them were hundreds of years 
old. When the relatives of the dead 
failed to pay the rent for the tombs, the 
bones were thrown into the yard and left 
By that time everybody had for- 
gotten who the unfortunate ones were, 
and when the Americans went to Manila 
they found a huge pile of skeletons lying 
above ground in a pile. * 

“Tt had a fence around it, but Meeks 
and I went there the night after we had 
the story and packed a load of bones away 
and took them out in a boat after dark 
and dumped them into the hull of the 
Reina.” 

**A nice job, and you ought to be proud 
of it,” said Johnson. 

“We had to do it. It was all up with 
us. We knew you would throw the story 
down. The skeletons were those of Fili- 
pines who died years ago, and I don’t 
know but what they are better off buried 
in Spain than they were lying exposed 
in the Paco cemetery. But when they 
were living, they undoubtedly hated all 
things Spanish, and I don’t feel just right 
about it when I think of them lying in 
Spanish soil, buried by the King of Spain. 
But the Spaniards enjoyed it, and we 
gave them a pretty compliment so we 
ought to be satisfied if they are. Some 
day I’m going to Spain and see that 
grand monument in Madrid.” 


so?” asked 








PACIFIC KELP FIELDS 


BY 


N THE GARDENS of 
the sea around some 
of our Pacific Coast 
islands grows some of 
the greatest fields of 
a little brown seaweed 
known as kelp. There 
are beds of _ kelp 

round about Little Bird Island, off the 
Isthmus Catalina, and kelp is found in 
water five to twenty fathoms deep. 

Most of the kelp bulbs of San Clemente 
Island are found towards the middle of 
the south coast, and very beautiful ones 
they are, too. The “Elkhorn kelp” is the 
suggestive name given to that sort which 
forms the fields among our islands; its 
foundation-root held fast in the bed of 
the ocean, it sends up a stem to support 
a bulb, which floats the ramifying 
branches that bear the leaves, and some- 
times these are from twenty-five to thirty 
feet long. For awhile, as found sun-dried 
on the shores, it was too stiff to be used in 
manufacture, but as persons experiment- 
ing therewith learned how to extract the 
potash and iodine from it, they were en- 
abled to make many useful articles, from 
a napkin ring to a large waste-paper bas- 
ket, and place them in the shop windows 
for sale. 

Occasionallv, very fine cured bulbs can 
be picked up on the Catalina shores, the 
rarest specimen of which is upheld on a 
stem of a remarkably beautiful texture, 
cream or snow-white in coloring, and like 
satin to the touch. But there are no ex- 
tensive beds of these. 

For long periods in the calm waters 
around Santa Catalina the kelp is left to 
sway in perfect rest, making a wondrous 
growth; from the glass-bottomed boats 
can be seen these ocean forests, where in 
clear waters grow trees of amber hue, with 
leaves of tropical length, which beckon 
you to amethystine depths of beauty where 
the gold-fish loiters. 
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The topography of San Nicolas Island 
is almost the reverse of that of San Cle- 
mente Island, yet in this place kelp 
abounds. On San Nicolas a trail can be 
followed clear around the island along the 
sea edge; and the kelp line runs out a 
mile to sea in all directions. Breakers 
plunge over the black lava reefs day and 
night unceasingly, and great rolls of kelp 
are flung ashore, some of the loveliest 
bulbs of which are white and dainty even, 
to the tip-stems often many yards in 
length. 

On one particularly stormy night, May 
18, 1902, the great breakers twenty-five 
to fifty feet high pounding in over the 
reefs for several hours left in their wake 
a field of kelp so deep and high that the 
next morning the stretches of the sand 
beaches were covered with a great raft of 
kelp; and those who would attempt walk- 
ing thereon would sink knee-deep into the 
oozy sea-weed, from which there rose a 
strong and offensive odor. In fact, sev- 
eral people caught in this storm, and com- 
pelled to put in here for the night, had 
this very experience. 

Santa Cruz Island has less kelp about 
it than any other island in the channel, 
although the largest island; Santa Rosa 
Island has fields of kelp, and there is al- 
ways a goodly amount of dried bulbs on 
its shores. 

San Miguel Island is similar in many 
respects to San Nicholas, having the same 
general atmospheric conditions with large 
banks of fogs and almost unceasing wind, 
while vast fields of kelp are cast up from 
the sea upon a sandy beach or a circling 
shingle; and the sun on quiet days giv- 
ing forth a San Nicolas heat. Cuyler’s 
Harbor, San Miguel, with its reef of 
sunken rocks, is a most dangerous place to 
enter, but this kelp swaying to and fro in 
its wondrous beds of beauty rises high on 
the waves, diminishes their force and 
helps the vessel to make harbor from the 
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life-destroying storm; and when once this 
is made, it proves one of the best harbors 
in the world, where Cabrillo and many a 
fishing craft has wintered free from stress 
and storm. 

Prince Island lies 303 feet high abreast 
of Cuyler’s Harbor, and it is generally sur- 
rounded by a thick bed of seaweed and 
kelp. In a “norther,” the only wind to 
which this harbor is open, vessels push for 
the lee of this island in all haste, and let 
the waves scud by them. 

The Santa Barbara Island, lying 
twenty-one miles west of Catalina Island, 
is surrounded by large beds of kelp; but 
because of its precipitous sides, bulbs of 
kelp aré not exposed to the sun for the 
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curing process. Doubtless the kelp is 
torn loose in heavy seas and floats afar. 

All sorts of things are swept up with 
the kelp which comes ashore: old cones, 
cocoanut shells, curious flotsam and jetsam 
from the under sea world, pieces of wrecked 
ships, skiffs, and an electric light bulb was 
found, which had been tossed in with the 
kelp by swells breaking on the spit fifty 
feet high. The great sword of a sword- 
fish, four feet long, was found by a natur- 
alist among the kelp masses one day not 
many years ago; and one little girl found 
in a mass of kelp fifty feet in length which 
had floated into Avalon one of the largest 
and most beautiful red abalone shells seen 
for many a day. 


THE DEAD RANGE 


(COW-PUNCHING, 187—). 


BY FRANCIS HILL 


O it’s saddle up at daybreak an’ it’s jerk the cinches tight, 
Er that pinto’ll sure slip through. 

For there’s call to hit the sagebrush an’ we won’t git home to-night: 
We’re a-goin’ to stack that I-Bare crew. 

They’ve been herdin’ in their Texas bands an’ wolfin’ all the feed, 
Which the boss says—work ’em back. 

So it’s hook yourself together for some clawin’, dust an’ speed— 
Ar’ a Sharps’s is a handy thing to pack! 


Er it’s whoop, a blizzard’s comin’, fan the cows into the hills, 


An’ don’t you go to sleep! 


Now it’s trailin’ ’cross the desert in a glare that blinds an’ kills; 
Er it’s holdin’ beef-steers Jike sheep. - 

O there’s always bronchos bustin’, an’ the round-up’s twice a year; 
An’ betweenwhiles ridin’ lin 

But you bet that old log bunk-house ain’t no slouch at showin’ cheer 
When the boys drift in about nine! 


Yes, you’ve got to keep a saddle warm from sun-up plumb till dark, 
An’ wear your ponies thin. 

But it ain’t no rim-fire saddle like you’d ride in New York Park, 
Ner the bank don’t always win. 

For the chuck comes straight an’ plenty, an’ the coffee’s four-ace strong, 
An’ pay-day makes all right, 

When you hit the trail a-straddle for a whirl o’ wine an’ song, 


Aw ride home a-shootin’ up the night! 














PESSIMISM 


BY M. GRIER KIDDER 








Mr. M. Grier Kidder is one of the big publicists of the day. His 
matic work is attracting universal attention. He gives the readers of the Overland 
Monthly an entertaining number this month m 
Kidder wanders far afield in search of a strange flower or plant, and it is difficult 
to catalog it alongside of “Pessimism,” but in all cases, his journeyings are enter- 
taining, sometimes convincing, and always interesting. Mr. Kidder’s 
“Christian Science,’ published last month, created a sensation that was the equal 
of that caused by his contribution on socialism.—EpDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


epigram- 


“Pessimism.” Sometimes Mr. 


article on 








tive nightmare photo- 
graphed by wayward 
fancy and developed 
by morbid memory. 
Few can “have the 
floor” and entertain, 
be their subject wor- 
thy or worthless, talk much without re- 
peating the old or inventing the new. No- 
body enjoys monotony unless he be its 
theme. Repetition is the death sentence 
of attention, the epitaph of interest. Even 
the saved sleep under the stereotyped 
“tidings of great joy,” while the lost re- 
ceive with snores the cut and dried prom- 
ise of future pyrotechnics. For this rea- 
son never tell all you know if you would 
not be credited with knowing nothing at 
all to tell; if you know nothing, tell what 
you do know and pass for knowing what 
you don’t. The fool who hasn’t the sense 
to talk at all has the advantage of the wise 
man who does all the talking. The above 
may suggest a fragment of autobiography 
to some smart Alecks, but it isn’t. To 
enlist sympathy, don’t relate what some- 
body did to you or what you are going to 
do to him; the most tiresome information 
are grievances or threats. Nothing fa- 
tigues more than one man’s estimate of 
another man’s. shortcomings. Reputation 
1s rarely impaired by the efforts of a sin- 
gle liar, nor is it necessarily the mirror 
of its owner’s character. Somebody said: 





“Jesus Christ had a good character, but 
a bad reputation.” 





You are welcome until you leave the 
cheerful for the dismal, desert the fresh 
“to vex the drowsy ear” with the stale. 
Formerly I took the attentive man for the 
interested man; now I wonder what he 
takes me for. It will be observed that 
modesty has come with years, self-depre- 
ciation arrived with gray hairs. Of late, 
I suspect nobody more than him who 
hangs upon my words, too suggestive of 
mental note taking. There is no man we © 
dislike more than he who tries to read us, 
unless it be he who reads us. Ninety per 
cent of our worries are shadows cast by 
fancy, scare-crows clothed by groundless 
suspicion. Analyze the pleasant and it de- 
creases; the unpleasant and it increases; 
mighty few good things are good all 
through. What the mind can’t digest fer- 
ments into growl, eructates into snarl, 
and growling creates what it relieves. No 
growler growls fast enough to keep up 
with his fancy. Sometimes a liar may lie 
fast enough, but a growler, never! Again, 
where one man’s talk is regulated by his 
thoughts, ten thousand men’s thoughts are 
dictated by their talk. The majority of 
tongues are run on the reflex principle, 
like the heart and the digestive apparatus, 
and their owners can no more explain 
their chatter than they can describe the 
present functions of their spleens or the 
primeval office of the vermiform appendix, 
human parrots hearing what they can’t 
understand and burlesquing it till the man 
they are aping can’t understand it. Did 
you ever hear of the negro preacher who 
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told his congregation that the Pope killed 
Martin Luther by excommunicating him 
with a bull? or of the Irishman who asked 
if Captain Cook was killed on his first 
voyage? During the airing of that aro- 
matic episode, the Beecher-Tilton scandal, 
a French correspondent sent the follow- 
ing report to the Paris Temps: “This trial 
has grown out of the suit brought by Mr. 
Beecher against Mr. Stilton for seducing 
Mrs. Beecher, the sister of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, the mother of ‘Uncle 
Tom,’ the famous blind pianist.” 

The intelligent man states a fact, and 
the ignorant emulators supplement it with 
a tissue of details. Most legends have 
each a core of truth, but it is so clouded 
with fable that history has excluded them 
all. Our recent bank failures, for exam- 
ple: Thousands are bewailing their losses 
who are as much strangers to a bank as 
they are to a university. The cause of this 
is plain: some liars, while lacking the 
originality to create, as elaborators, “take 
the cake;” too stupid to invent, just in- 
genious enough to decorate. As_ time 
clapses and raw lie material commands a 
premium, their appetite for the menda- 
cious becomes ravenous; then something 
happens of public importance, and the rest 
is dead easy. Unnecessary to state, after 
a man has sworn to the imaginary for a 
season, his imagination is prone to con- 
dense into conviction, congest into belief ; 
these bank “losers” were liars when they 
began; now they are only “mistaken.” 

So it is with the pessimist who concen- 
trates on the offensively unreal until per- 
sistent imagination realizes it, broods on 
the putrid eggs of addled fancy till they 
natch the inevitable fragrance. But he 
needs to draw on no foreign source for 
suggestion; he can furnish his own raw 
material. Satisfied that humanity has 
made his troubles its specialty, he doesn’t 
know that the only refuge of the unfortu- 
nate is in silence. Few sympathize with 
the under dog unless they belong to the 
same litter, or condole with the down un- 
less they are down from the same cause. 
Sympathy, like indulgence from a bank, is 
seldom needed when offered, and the hard- 
up brother who asks for either generally 


feels harder up after the asking. Human 
nature is not heartless, but the good 


Samaritan profession is fraught with cer- 
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tain drawbacks, chief of which is an eter- 
nal invitation “to come again.” As to 
back-biting, throw enough mud and some 
will stick if you don’t have to throw too 
high, but if you be a failure, don’t try 
to enlist recruits against success. The 
world is too busy worshiping achievement 
to examine its cause, too enthusiastically 
burning incense to the fellow who did 
something to ask how he did it. Failure 
announces what it has done, disappoint- 
ment what it will do; success, well, suc- 
cess “saws wood.” Words advertise them- 
selves; actions, well, actions advertise 
themselves, too. The reminiscences of the 
“has been” are like the breath from a re- 


vived corpse. 


We are all practical where others are 
concerned. Sentiment is for home con- 
sumption. Intentions, motives, mistakes 
and regrets are not weighed by the world, 
and if your past is insufficient in itself 
to invite public attention, leave the ad- 
vertising business. He who has done 
something worth talking about knows that 
others will talk enough about it; he can 
afford to listen. Only those who have 
nothing or have done nothing, say some- 
thing. Did vou ever hear a rich man brag 
about his rich relations? ever hear a poor 
man brag about anything else? ever hear 
a man in whose veins courses the blood of 
a half dozen generations of gentlemen hur- 
rah for his pedigree? I have heard more 
talk about “family” in San _ Francisco 
than in Boston, New York and Richmond 
combined. I have met several dozen pau- 
pers in California who are too proud i» 
ask their rich and ready Eastern relatives 
for help; about the same number whose 
ancestors fought with Washington, and 
God knows how many young women who 
didn’t marry millionaires, because they 
wouldn’t marry for money. 

Tn the impracticable, theory supplants 
action, and promise is in inverse ratio to 
practice. Did you ever think how hard 
it is, mentally, to dissociate the success- 
ful man from his success, the unsuccess- 
ful man from his failure, the wealthy 
from their wealth, or the pauper from his 
poverty? It is the result of associated 
ideas; we couple the man with the thing 
until he ts the thing. Mark the respect 
shown to good clothes, the variety of man- 
ner in anyroaching the portals of a brown 
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stone mansion and in rapping at the door 
of an earthquake refugee shack. People 
claim that they are not impréssed by 
wealth, clothes or station, and their per- 
sistent denial is the most convincing proor 
that they are. I know of no country 
where they declare their freedom from 
servility more emphatically and _ lavish 
more vulgar adulation on rank or wealth 
than in the United States. Napoleon said: 
“To find out how many relations you have 
do something. 
peror, it has rained cousins.” Nothing is 
more common in the Mauritius than to 
hear somebody claim descent from “Paul 
and Virginia.” What do we gather from 
all this? Simply that he who assails 
those above him or arraigns inimical cir- 
cumstances must first eradicate from the 
minds of his audience their worship of 
wealth, their glorification of prestige and 
their contempt for failure. Otherwise, 
“he is as one that beateth the air.” 

We instinctively respect the man who 
“did it” and the man who “has it.” And 
right that it should be so. We must have 
look 


> 


something to look up to, lest we 
down on everything, something in sight to 
inspire awe. The precepts of religion may 
be all right, but God is far away, while the 


police are here. How did man reach his 
present plane? by that grand thing, pa- 
tient and silent adaptation. If you can- 
not mold circumstances to suit you, drift 
with the current till opportunity permits 
you to stem it. Napoleon’s, eternal whin- 
ing at St. Helena has detracted more from 
his fame than Waterloo. The hero of a 
hundred fields squabbling with a jailer 
over vanished honors! the Eagle of France 
disputing over the carrion of dead title 
with an [rish buzzard! 

The glare of success blinds the eye of 
criticism. ‘“Through rags small vices do 
appear; furred gowns hide all.” We put 
a nigger in the chain gang for stealing a 
chicken ; a statesman in the Hall of Fame 
for stealing a couritry. What is war but 
murder by the powerful, homicide by the 
honorable, and justified by. precedent, that 
prostitute wet nurse of all hellish infant 
aspirations. “He maketh wars to cease!” 
Since when? All of which goes to prove 
that the man who steals too little and 
murders insufficiently is both criminal 
and fool! This terrestrial wholesale but- 


Since I have been Em-. 
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cher shop will not be fit to raise gentlemen 
until the soldier is considered lower than 
the peliceman is, the policeman as re- 
spectable as the soldier is considered to be, 
and divine honors are paid to the school- 
teacher. When I was a boy, no gentleman 
taught school if he could get what was 
thought respectable. When Colonel D. 
was asked his business, he replied: “I am 
a life insurance agent, by Gawd, suh! the 
lahst refuge of a gentleman!” He was the 
gentleman who described the society of 
Birmingham, Ala., as a “lot of d n 
Yankee butter sellers, with a few families 
from Verginyah.” Nor was the pedagogue 
thought better than the butter seller. 
Triumph silences responsible comment, 
but dogs will bay the moon. The sensi- 
ble failure furnishes no contrast by his 
complaints; he takes his medicine. What 
does the capitalist care for the asinine as- 
persion and rhapsodical ravings of pau- 
pers? He has done something, and com- 
pared to him the filthy mongrel that snarls 
at his heels is as a dunghill to the Mount 
of Transfiguration. Probably the gentle- 
man is, like ail great men, a little averse 
to dwelling on some essential details in his 
success. All positive men are impatient of 
conventionalities. Nobody who ever did 
anything was a slave to theory; no plan 
ever embraced all the details of its per- 
formance. Ten thousand contingencies 
arise in every battle, never dreamed of by 
the General. The “kicker” reminds me , 
of a one-legged man kicking at something 
above him, or a chicken with one leg 
shorter than the other trying to scratch 
something he thinks beneath him. How 
many people have you met whose inven- 
tions were stolen by men whom the thefts 
made rich? How many croakers who 
were robbed by their partners? About as 
many we have South who were “ruined by 
the war” and “wounded at Gettysburg.” 
‘The Yankees must have done some serious 
shooting there, for from all I could ever 
hear, every man in the Confederacy was 
more or less impaired in that affair. 
There used to be a Virginian 
whose cards bore after his name _ the 
following letters: “S. F. V. P. B. W. 
N. W. G.,” interpretation whereof is: 
“Second family of Virginia, Poor Before 
the War, Not Wounded at Gettysburg.” 
But listen before you try to convince 
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others that you are poor, because some- 
body stole your fortune, first upset the 
current conviction that no poor man ever 
had anything worth stealing. 

No one can be happy whose sunshine 
and fresh air are clouded and poisoned 
by the foul vapors of hatred and the mias- 
ma steaming from resurrected wrongs. 
The man who hates is intellectually bil- 
lious! Why keep the remains above 
ground if nothing is to be gained by dis- 
section? Not that I approve of exhaust- 
ing the beatitudes or of straining charity. 
I’m a good hater! To me an injury is a 
debt of honor, an obligation demanding 
prompt liquidation. To me, “forgiving 
without forgetting,” like Christian Sci- 
ence, is a contradiction in terms. To me, 
what is worth remembering is worth re- 
paying; what appeals to my recollection 
appeals to my vindictiveness. When a 
woman says, “I can forgive, but I cannot 
forget,” or “I hope God will forgive you 
as I do,” there’s going to be something 
doing. O, there’s going to be something 
doing! ‘The last to forgive is usually the 
last to offend; the latest to pardon, the 
latest to make pardon necessary. Still 
the thick-skinned are the happier even if 
we do associate toughness of epidermis 
with density of head. We receive what 
our arrogance arouses or our humility in- 
vites, and our only guarantee of peace is 
saying little and submitting to less. Tact 
neither parades the unpleasant nor ex- 
hausts the pleasant, introduces the dis- 
agreeable nor familiarizes us with the 
agreeable. But above all things buries the 
noxious in oblivion and strews upon I's 
grave the flowers of forgetfulness, if 
botanical metaphor provide such lethean 
tributes for the obsequies. The pessimist, 
on the contrary, is an exhumer, a social 
Gabriel sounding his chronic bazoo for the 
great and terrible dig up, the disciple of 
the immortality of misery, the apostle of 
revivified woe. He has cultivated a taste 
for the mentally tainted; nothing tickles 
his intellectual palate but the itch of dis- 
eased memory. 

After indulging in misanthropy for a 
season, the mind craves it; mental taste 
is as much cultivated as physical taste. In 
vulgar vernacular, we “learn to like.” The 
common mind is in a negative state, a 
receptive condition awaiting suggestion. 
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For many years I was afflicted with a 
twitching of the facial muscles, until one 
day a man I know, after apologizing for 
personalities, told me to stop it, and sure 
enough, I did. 

Habitual indulgence molds a_ depart- 
ment of the brain that a healthy thought 
can’t fit; use has developed into habit, 
that ape of nature. But that department 
calls for congenial food and work, as 
much so as a healthy department does. 
“There is nothing good or bad but think- 
ing makes it more so;” nothing desirable 
or undesirable that persistent faith fails 
to strengthen. Nothing comes more natu- 
ral and insidiously than fault-finding, 
nothing more difficult to eradicate, noth- 
ing move fraught with misery to its vic- 
tim. The cheerful man is more envied 
than any, except the rich one, and next 
to being happy and rich, I prefer to re- 
main as I am, and rest under the suspi- 
cion of being both. Next to contentment, 
give me its counterfeit; next to wealth, 
I want my economy to be charged to 
stinginess. I’m not much on precedent, 
but I dote on prestige. A good name may 
be better than riches, but I know noth- 
ing better than riches to repair a bad one. 
Do you ever read newspaper obituaries? 
Well, I have written several, and half of 
my post mortem panegyrics on rich men 
were inspired by Ananias, that patron 
saint of journalists. The more profligate, 
intemperate and utterly cussed the de- 
ceased was, the more his “Life was a pat- 
tern for the present generation of young 
men.” The editor is as certain to insist 
on the “pattern” business as a preacher 
is to call a graduating class of girls “the 
future mothers of our country.” Ever 
know a preacher to leave that out? 

No thoughtful man, no matter how op- 
timistic, can think this world conducive to 
happiness. It is a horrible place, and if 
hell has proved a success, it is because it 
was modeled after this charnel house of 
war, pestilence and famine; poverty, 
crime and cruelty; ignorance, supersti- 
tion and insanity. . No one with a brain 
unsoftened with madness or a heart un- 
hardened with selfishness can more than 
taste of happiness. To all but the feeble- 
minded and heartless, nothing cheerful 
comes save in momentary gleams, spas- 
modic flashes. From the time life ap- 
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peared on this planet, it has been sus- 
tained with death, and nourishes with 
misery ; even nature’s remedies surpass in 
horror any hell that human fancy can 
paint. The world is better than it was, 
but worse than anything else can be. Bet- 
ter that evolution had left man in the 
hairy hide of his grinning, gibbering an- 
cestors than to have led him to what he 
is through such a slime of degradation, 
through such oceans of blood and tears. 
How dreadful the instinctive fear of 
death must be that causes these miserable 
millions to choose the known terrible to 
the terrible unknown! how unspeakably 
frightful the apprehension that makes so 
many prefer socialism to suicide. 

But the pessimist shuns the solid trou- 
bles that flesh is heir to; his forte is the 
shadowy, painting a private inferno for 
public circulation. Everything hinges on 
self. and nothing irritates him more than 
to charge his troubles to himself. It 


makes him feel as I felt some time ago 
when a clergyman told me that “God is 
not sending you to hell, you are going in 


spite of him.” It recalled the admoni- 
tions of my childhood in the hottest focus 
of Presbyterianism when unbaptized in- 
fants were guaranteed an eternal roast, 
and God was an Infinite papa stoking 
3. baby hell. I have often marveled at the 
Almighty’s patience when he looked at his 
old-fashioned - Presbyterian photograph; 
often wondered what boys and babies had 
done to God. But I see the convention 
has since decided that undamped infants 
are undamned. 

How bitter the saved were, how cynical, 
how they suspected the pleasant, twisted 
the agreeable into a snare. In those davs 
anesthetics were forbidden to women in 
childbirth. Piety and pessimism were 
twins, prayer and _ peevishness sisters. 
Everybody who had pre-empted a seat in 
the heavenly choir dwelt on the coming 
torridity of the cuss who hadn’t. No one 
was good who had excluded the thermome- 
ter from his theology; nobody escaped 
damning who was worth a damn. When 
[ joined the Unitarian church the change 
was so sudden I caught cold; fact, I as- 
sure you! An old lady belonging to my 
former fold, and who was so orthodox that 
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she used to use sulphur and brimstone for 
smelling salts, asked me: “What kind of 
people are those Unitarians that you have 
joined?” “Well,” I replied, ‘“‘you may 
form some idea of their piety when I tell 
you that 1 am the most pious member of 
the congregation.” “Why, then,” she re- 
‘orted, “they must be almost as bad as 
Catholics.” 

Pessimism, like the above brand of 
piety, may come from the stomach, dys- 
pepsia set to growl, sour stomach attuned 
to snarl, the de profundo of dead diges- 
tion. I know men whose conversation 
sounds like a fourth-class restaurant bill 
of fare, the panorama of culinary horrors! 
The very te deum of gastronomic misery. 
Such people deserved as much sympathy 
as their victims. Think of cheerfulness 
after years of soggy dumplings, sowbelly, 
hog’s lard and salaratus biscuits have 
painted the Five Points of Calvinism on 
the walls of the stomach. Or of a roseate 
retrospection blossoming into optimism 
following a life-long standard ration of 
factory-made mince pie, roofed with crusts 
like clapboards, floored with sour India 
rubber dough, and stuffed with the wrath 
of God! Let us be easv on the dyspeptic 
pessimist, and remember that no man’s 
temper can be better than his stomach. 
My heart goes out to those in trouble; my 
disgust to those who think they are; my 
sympathy to the victims of both. 

I approve of kicking when it pays; to 
grumble when it means more than the 
echo of erumble. But of late I prefer to 
let another take the initiative in cynical 
solos, leaving it optional with me to back 
him up: No pioneer knows whether he 
will be seconded till too late. People want 
variety spiced with gossip, decrying both 
after their curiosity is quenched. Per- 
haps there is nothing else we claim to do 
so much of and do so little of as minding. 
our own business. The man who doesn’t 
tell others to do it, and the man who 
does it are equally scarce. Every brain is 
under pressure ; it is functional, and needs 
food and occupation. Deprived of the 
healthful, it gorges on mental offal; the 
incurable must be forgotten; happy is ‘ie 
who, under the circumstances, can for- 
get, and happier far his hearers. 
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mg 'T BEGAN to rain early 

f in the evening with a 

cold, drenching mist 

that cleared _ the 

streets of their accus- 

tomed nightly crowds. 

The motley down- 

town population, 

whose homes consist of undifferentiated 

lodging house rooms with a varnished bed, 

wash-stand and chair as the barren soil 

for home-sentiment, use the streets for a 

living room and the beer halls for a par- 

lor. To-night the parlor was crowded 
and the living room left empty. 

The shop windows displayed their un- 
heeded wares to the vacant night—pawn- 
shops with their arrays of unredeemed 
pledges that suggested teeming chapters 
of the underworld’s tangled history; 
cheap clothing stores with cotton goods 
that looked like cozy wool, till washed; 
second-hand bookstalls with their paper- 
bound volumes of morbid impossibilities 
that are to the down-town folk what ro- 


mance and heroism are to the up-town , 


readers—such is the power of cloth bind- 
ing over paper; and rows of sundry other 
shops that meet the restless needs of co- 
agulated humanity. 

The wet, vacant sidewalks reflected 
bleared images of the electric lights, and 
the shuffling of many passing feet was re- 


placed by the monotonous slush of the 
falling rain and the gush of the gutter 
spouts. Occasionally from some _ resort 
the throaty alto of a danseuse burst forth 
for a moment as sonie one went through 
the swinging doors; from a Chinese tem- 
ple came the beating of tom-toms and 
gongs and the howling of flutes, or from 
some dark alley the falsetto fiddling of a 
lone Chinaman accompanying his equally 
shrill voice; or from the opposite direc- 
tion the correct voice of an Italian singing 
grand opera to his parrot. It was one of 
those whirlpools of a great city where the 
poorer classes of many nations lived next 
to one another, and mingling, dragged 
each other down to a lower gulf of civili- 
zation. 

The night brooded on till the last of 
these sounds had ceased, leaving the rain 
to drip more lonesomely than ever in the 
silent, deserted streets. The tower of the 
Hall of Justice loomed alone, the hands of 
its great clock creeping past two. A spec- 
ial police watchman passed along the 
street, rattling the shop doors as he went 
to try their security. The rattling became 
faint and died away in the distance again 
as he passed on up Washington street into 
Chinatown. As he passed the mouth of 
one of the many small alleys that gave 
onto the larger street in its course through 
the quarter, a skulking figure within 
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glided into a doorway and crouched there 
until he had gone on into the silence. The 
alley was but a dark and narrow passage 
between rows of tall and blackly over- 
hanging buildings whose rooms, _ built 
normally high for the original white oc- 
cupants, were since subdivided both ver- 
tically and horizontally for the swarms of 
Chinese who subsequently took possession 
of them. The basements, turned into un- 
holy dens, submerged in eternal night, 
bred items for the unrecorded annals of 
darkness. . 

The man crouched within the doorway 
till the last echo of the rattling doors had 
died away, and then he started out cau- 
tiously, but he shrank back again sudden- 
ly—the watchman, wearing rubber heels 
so that he could advance without being 
heard, was making a din with the doors as 
he returned up the other side of his street. 
The man lay hidden until he had again 
passed on into the night. After an inter- 


val he emerged, reconnoitering the four 
ways of the streets carefully as before. 
They seemed utterly deserted. The mouth 


of the alley was opposite Portsmouth 
Square, which filled half of the next block. 
He darted across the street at a limping 
trot that became accelerated into a stag- 
zering run by the steepness of the street 
as he turned obliquely down and across it 
toward the lower corner of the square, and 
as he reached the curb he stumbled and 
fell, striking the concrete sidewalk with 
2 groan of pain. He staggered up feebly, 
grasping the empty air for support. 

At the corner of the square there was a 
tall, conical-shaped evergreen with dense- 
ly overlapping foliage, the lower branches 
leaving the trunk at a short height above 
the ground, and dropping down at their 
cuter ends quite onto the ground, made a 
well sheltered retreat beneath. It stood 
looming darkly like a tall nocturnal tent. 

The prowler érawled under the tree. It 
had layed down a rich, soft bed of loam 
beneath it, and the branches made an ef- 
fective roof against the rain, so that he 
found himself in a snug lodging. The 
Prowler—let us give him this for a 
proper name, for he belonged to that un- 
censused current of society whose unset- 
‘led way of life makes their names more 
1 matter of impending circumstances than 
‘ continuous birthright—the Prowler 


sank down miserably onto his furtive pal- 
let. The tree defended him from the rain, 
but the clammy cold of the atmosphere 
penetrated everywhere. An ague clutched 
his body, and his teeth chattered inces- 
santly, while at times he doubled up in a 
paroxysm as he tried to suppress the noise 
of a violent cough that tore his sunken 
chest. His eyes stared sleeplessly into the 
blackness of the tree, and he shivered and 
tossed and tossed and shivered wretchedly. 

At times he lost himself in fitful lapses 
of consciousness, when feverish halluci- 
nations set him endless tasks to do. He 
was threading a hundred thousand need- 
les, and at times the threads became huge 
ropes, or they became mere filiaments and 
broke and broke and broke, or the needles 
lost their eyes, or they became all eyes, 
till thread and ropes and filiaments and 
needles became involved in an inextrica- 
ble skein, but still he had his task to do. 
Mere seconds of time became eternities of 
toil, in which an inexorable patience dis- 
obeyed his mind’s dead exhaustion. Then 
he would become lucid for spells and smile 
with relief, for the reality of ague and 
bodily weariness were gracious comfort 
beside the tormenting phantasms of his 
fevered imagination. 

Once with a weary sigh he flung his 
arm-out as a pillow for his head. His 
hand fell upon an object that made him 
stiffen with sudden apprehension, moving 
his fingers cautiously. It was a face, up- 
turned, and so still that it seemed a 
corpse. But before he had time to with- 
draw his hand it moved, and he felt the . 
eyelids snap back under his fingers. He 
snatched his hand away and lay motion- 
less. 

“Hullo—who’s that?” a 
muttered. ‘“‘Anybody there? 
say.” 

Then they both listened tensely without 
moving, the Prowler shrinking away, 
dreading to hear the voice become insist- 
ent, and the other straining his ears and 
eves through the gloom: 

There was no longer the slush of the 
rain, but a biting wind had arisen rust- 
ling the foliage of the tree so that the 
men could not hear each other’s breath- 
ing. For some moments the Prowler lay 
rigidly still till a cough clutched his 
throat; his temples almost burst with 


gruff voice 
Hullo, I 
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blood as he tried to suppress it, but a rat- 
tle rose in his throat, his breath escaped 
with a wheezing explosion and he gasped 
for air. 

“Hullo! Who are yuh? Why don’t yuh 
speak?” growled the man starting up and 
swinging his arms till they struck the 
Prowler’s head and his hands closed on 
his throat. 

“Oh, my God!” he whined in a hoarse 
whisper, weakly grasping the other’s 
knotty wrists. “Don’t choke a man— 
ain’t there room for two, pardner? I 
ain’t got no place else to go.” 

“Whyn’t yuh speak up—how the hell 
was I to know what yuh wanted,” the 
man growled, relaxing his hold. 

The Prowler listened to the voice with 
a quaking heart; a din of terror rang in 
his ears, and flashing out through the 
gloom, he seemed to see a lowering face 
with its eyes starting open with sudden 
recognition. 

“Bunch up, then, and keep warm,” the 
man said, dragging the Prowler and 
himself closer together. Their faces met, 
and the Prowler shrank back trembling as 


he felt a face heavily bearded like a dog’s 
against his own. 

“What’s the matter?” the other grum- 
bled, as he felt the Prowler draw back. 


“Yuh needn’t be a-scared—this is a 
t?oroughly respectable lodging house—got 
any valu’bles? We ain’t responsible for 
any valu’bles left in the rooms.” 

“Mine are safe—ain’t got none,” the 
Prowler replied in a hoarse whisper. . 

“You orter be in a ’ospital, my friend,” 
the man said sympathetically. “I’m a- 
scared you’ll.catch your deat’ o’ cold— 
yuh see, the steam heaters is out o’ whack 
and the rooms is chilly.” 

The great clock on the tower of the 
Hall of Justice struck three. 

“H’m!” the man said. “Gettin’ toward 
mornin’. Say, pard, yuh ain’t got a chaw 
0’ tobacco about yuh, have yuh?” 

“Not a bit,” the Prowler whispered. 

“Gawd, ’m dying for a chaw—the last 
one | had saved my life for sure, though,” 
he returned, letting his voice drop to a 
whispering undertone. “Yes, it saved my 
life. Yuh see, I was comin’ down from 
up North, and one night I slept in an old 
hay stack snug as a snake, and _ sure 
enough nex’ morning when I woke up 


‘just got in from Oregon. 
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there was a big six-foot rattler coiled up 
on my chest snug as a man. ‘Mornin’,’ 
[ sez, ‘how'd yuh sleep,’ I sez. ‘Time to 
git up—breakfast must be ready,’ I sez. 
‘B-r-r-r!’ he sez, wakin’ up and stickin’ 
his tongue out at me. ‘King’s ex!’ I sez. 
‘I belong to the union myself, I sez. But 
he coiled up tighter *n a main spring, and 
T seen he was going to a-strike right 
there and then, union or no union. So I 
shoved my quid o’ tobacco in my cheek and 
spit in his eye and drownded him, and the 
strike was all off,” he concluded with a 
chuckle. “T allers feel safe with a quid 
o tobacco in my mouth. 

“Yes,” he resumed, after a pause, “I 
Where’d you 
come from yourself, pardner ?” 

The Prowler was prevented from ans- 
wering immediately by a fit of coughing. 

“Hey ?” the man urged: when the cough- 
ing ceased. 

“I come from Oregon myself,” 
Prowler whispered hoarsely. 

“Did you? Just get down? How’d yuh 
come ?” 

“Blind baggage.” 

“T started to come by rail myself, but 
I got kicked off so many times I seen the 
seat of my only pants wouldn’t last till I 
got to ’Frisco, so I took to the road.” 

“Oregon, hey?” he resumed after an in- 
terval. “Say, yuh didn’t happen to see 
a youngish sort of a feller, did yuh— 
sandy hair and light complected? Light 
build ?” 

The Prowler was silent a moment. 

“Gone to sleep?” the man said. 

“No,” the Growler answered in his 
hoarse whisper. “Seems to me I did see 
a young feller like that——” 

“Where?” the other said, eagerly. 

“Did he have a bum foot——” 

“Yes—that’s him—did yuh see him— 
where was he?” 

“Dropped him yesterday ~here in ’Frisco 
—he shipped as second cook on a wind- 
jammer for Australit.” 

“Hell! On a ship, yuh say? 
Australia ?” 

‘*Yes—friend of yours?” 

“No, he wasn’t no friend of mine. Gone 
to Australia—hell!” he ejaculated, kick- 
ing out impatiently. 

“Oh, my God!” the Prowler moaned, 
drawing his foot up in agony. 


the 


Gone to 
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“Wnhat’s the matter with yuh?” the 
other said. 

“Nothing—nothing. I just had a 
twinge of rheumatics in my knee,” he 
whispered between his teeth clenched with 
pain.” 

“Me and him used to be pals,” the man 
went on, “till he gave me the double cross 
—and I got sent up and he went scot 
‘free. And it was him that really done it 
and not me. But about a month ago I 
got out—lookin’ for him, and I found 
him, too—settled down respectable like at 
his old trade of a tailor. Didn’t I have 
a right to kill im? And [7d a done it 
too if I’d had a chance. And he knows it, 
too, and that’s why he cleared out of the 
country. Hell! Australia—the 

” and he broke off into a com- 
plex chain of curses and foul impreca- 
tions. 

He did not say much after this, and 
in a short time there was the sound of 
his steady breathing that occasionally 
broke into puffing snores. His arm lay 
relaxed across the Prowler. 

The Prowler was awake and. listening. 


He lay motionless until the man was slum- 


bering deeply. Then he began to move 
away cautiously, gliding from under the 
sleeper’s arm with trembling care, and at 
every movement of the man he lay rigidly 
still. He crept slowly away from him inch 
by inch, until finally he was free, and 
crawled from under the branches of the 
tree like a wary snake. 

The rain had ceased, and the night had 
become clear and intensely cold. A white 
sheet of frost glistened on the lawns of the 
square. The sky was clear except for a 
black embankment of clouds along the 
Eastern horizon. Their crests were made 
brilliant by a late moon, whose rays slant- 
ed obliquely, throwing the tall tower of 
the Hall of Justice into a weird, black 
silhouette. 

The Prowler crouched furtively a mo- 
ment in the shadow of the tree, and 
glanced about. The streets were still and 
deserted. He tottered to his feet feebly. 
A gust of wind rattled the branches of the 
tree behind him and he started to run, but 
staggered and fell forward on his face in 
the grass. His heart sickened and he lay 
helplessly till desperation gave him a 
frantic strength, and he struggled again 
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to his feet and tottered on across the 
lawn. 

His mind was wandering again; he 
started to talk to himself in a dreary sing- 
song; then he seemed to see men closing 
about him. He struck at them madly, 
running forward and turning around to 
get at those behind him.: At last he tried 
to close with one that blocked his path 
in front, and plunging forward he grap- 
pled: the empty air and measured, his 
length again upon the ground. This time 
he swooned and lay motionless where he 
fell. 

He came to himself with a great up- 
roar in his ears. He heard a multitude 
of voices in a strange and excited babble, 
the rush of many feet, the clangor of bells; 
a lurid brilliancy lighted the plaza, and a 
sudden roar involved all, above which a 
wild tocsin sounded, beating an incessant 
alarm. It all seemed but a part of his 
feverish imaginations, and he lay gazing 
up at the volumes of smoke that obscured 
the sky in huge black billows, feeling 
neither fear nor astonishment, and seem- 
ing but himself an item in the mad dis- 
array of facts. People were rushing to 
and fro and some stopped about him, but 
they seemed but flitting shadow shapes. 

The same confusion awoke the man still 
sleeping underneath the tree, and he 
started up and listened confusedly and 
then crawled out of his retreat in haste. 
He was blinded by the glare of a burn- 
ing building opposite the Square. ‘Ter- 
ror maddened Chinese were swarming out 
of the surrounding structures, the fire- 
men were arranging their battle against 
the destroying elements, and the crowds 
were being augmented by people from all 
quarters of the city. The man rubbed his 
eyes, and gazed about him in a bewildered 
endeavor to adjust himself to the new set 
of circumstances into which he was so 
suddenly thrust. He gazed at the burn- 
ing building, and at the crowds, and at 
length realized that his nightmare-like 
awakening was mere reality. 

“IT guess I can get warm now,” he said, 
as he felt the heat driving the chills out 
of his body, “and maybe I can git some 
roast pig for breakfast. Wonder if it 
woke my pardner up.” He stooped down 
by the tree and shook the branches. “Hi, 
pardner, hi, there—better get up!” Thep 
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his eyes fell on the as yet unobliterated 
trail on the frosty grass where the Prow- 
ler had left the tree. He stooped over and 
looked at it; the left footprints were 
tinged, or rather drenched, with blood. 
“God,” he muttered, “his left foot must 
have been cut to pieces.” Then he stood 
up suddenly and followed the trail with 
his eyes. It led across the lawn, and he 
started to follow it until it was lost under 
the feet of a knot of persons at the 
further side of the plot. He reached the 
crowd as a policeman was shouldering his 
way into the center. 

“What’s the matter here?” he heard 
him say. “Who’s this man? Does any 
one know this man?” 

The man from the tree edged in until 
he could see the Prowler where he lay in 
the midst of the crowd, his pale face 
lighted up from the flare from the blazing 
building. Then he started forward and 
looked at him eagerly. 

“T know him—I know him, officer,” he 
cried, forcing himself into the middle of 
the ring. 

The officer turned. 

“What?” he said. “Who is he? Where 
did he come from ?” 

“He—he is my brother,” the man re- 
plied after a moment’s hesitation. “Yes, 
he is my brother—he was living in that 
building—he was sick—he must have been 
hurt! Oh, my God! is he killed!” he ex- 
claimed with a sudden accession of emo- 
tion, dropping on his knee beside the man. 
The Prowler opened his eyes and a sud- 
den gleam started up in them as he saw 
the face that was bending over him. Then 
he closed his eyes wearily and lay in a 
comatose condition. 

“He is hurt, I guess!” the policeman 
said, sympathetically. “We will have to 
get him to the hospital.” 

“No, no, he was only sick. I'll take 
care of him—let me “have him—they’ll 
kill him at the hospital—I know how they 
do up poor people at the hospitals—I’ve 
been there myself is 

“He’ll have to go to the hospital—this 
is no place for him. I'll get the wagon 
—you stay with him,” the officer said, 
striding away through the crowd. 

The man looked about at the circle of 
_ stolid fire-illumined faces with a _ wild 
and impatient look in his eyes. Then he 








stood up with a determined and defiant 


air. 

The great tlames were roaring louder 
and higher and more triumphantly bright 
over the doomed structure. 

“Look out! Look out!” a hundred 
voices roared at once as a section of the 
front wall crashed into the street, send- 
ing a hurricane of sparks into the sky. 
The crowds gave back aghast. ° 

“Three firemen were under it!” the 
people were crying. “Get them out—get 
them out!” 

The few who had lingered about the 
group on the lawn hastened off to see the 
main attraction, leaving the two alone. 
The man cast a hurried look about him. 

“Come on,” he growled roughly, seiz- 
ing the man by the collar and dragging 
him to his feet. The Prowler hung limp 
and unconscious. The man swung him 
with easy strength over his shoulder and 
darted out of the square and across the 
street, where he plunged into one of the 
many labyrinthine alleys of Chinatown, 
whose rows of tall, over-towering buildings 
were so black and grimy that they seemed 
to have already been visited by the touch 
of the fire and left charred and desolate. 
The alley led into the center of the same 
block as that of the burning building, but 
in its depths the roar became muffled, 
and only the red glow that shone on the 
upper windows indicated the scene of de- 
struction going on so near at hand. The 
place was silent and deserted, for the 
panic stricken Chinese had fled precipi- 
tately from the ruin that seemed impend- 
ing everywhere. 

The man with his burden followed the 
alley till he reached its end, where a stil! 
narrower and darker passage opened from 
it at right angles, leading directly back 
toward the fire. The man entered it, not 
noticing its direction. 

He followed it for a few paces until he 
was brought to a stand by its abrupt end- 
ing. A dark doorway opened before him. 
He entered the door and listened at the 
foot of a steep, narrow flight of steps lead- 
ing aloft into deeper blackness. There 
was no sound, and he started to mount 
the stairs with the easy tread of a pan- 
ther, his sinister purposes as yet not fully 
formed in his mind, but he instinctively 
sought places of silence and concealment. 
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The second story was as dark and as 
blind as the first, but above him he could 
see a sombre glow that filled the upper 
story with a crimson twilight. He crept 
on up the stairs warily, listening for any 
sign of life. The light from the fire 
shone through the dusty, cobwebbed win- 
dows and illumined the place dimlv. 

He found himself in a narrow passage 
with many doors letting into a hive of 
small rooms, all deserted and silent. He 
entered one, and dropped his burden on 
the floor, where it collapsed into an effigy 
of rags, and lay motionless.) The man 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead 
with his coat-sleeve and stepped to the 
window. 

“Hell!” he exclaimed, staring out ap- 
prehensively. The window looked out over 
the roof of a low building, and beyond 
that into the pit of the seething fire it- 
self. “I guess she won’t come ‘this way 
for a while, anyway,” he muttered, turn- 


ing away without noticing the two or three 
points of flame that were starting up on 
the tarred roof below him. 

He cast a glance about the dingy room. 


The dim light wavered unsteadily through 
it, leaving many shadowy corners. He 
explored them for possible witnesses, but 
the place was empty. On one side there 
was a tier of low bunks built one above 
the other from floor to ceiling; they con- 
tained nothing but dirty blankets and 
bamboo pillows, and in one there was a 
tray with an opium kit. On the opposite 
side there was a shrine built against the 
wall, decorated with gold and red trum- 
pery, and before it the eternal punk stuck 
in a green clay candlestick-like holder still 
ry up its fragrant fumes to the nostrils 
of the hideously grinning idol who squat- 
ted within. A white marble mantelpiece, 
begrimed from use as a cooking stove, 
stood as a reminder of the original white 
inhabitants of the building. ‘Hammered 
brass pots and ladles littered the hearth, 
and on the shelf there was a collection of 
wicker and straw-covered bottles and jugs. 
The man caught up one of the jugs eager- 
lv—he smelled it; it contained raw China- 
town gin, and with an ecstatic gurgle he 
gulped down a prodigious draught of the 
stuff, ending with a hoarse long-drawn 
“*A-a-ah !” 

He held the bottle up at arm’s length 
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and gloated at it with a sort of demoniae 
love in his eyes. Then he suddenly be- 
came petrified in that attitude and lis- 
tened intently. The tick, tick, tick of 
light footsteps was coming along the hall. 
He fastened his eyes with an expectant 
dread on the black panel of the doorway 
and waited. The sound came nearer and 
nearer, and then it was in the room, but 
still he saw nothing. He stood gripped 
with terror as at the presence of some 
supernatural thing that walked, but did 
not appear. Then he heard a low, rattling 
sound from the floor at his feet, and some- 
thing bumped against his leg. He leapt 
back with a yell and saw a huge sable cat 
arching his back and purring beside him. 
With a guttural curse he kicked it through 
the door. It struck the wall outside with 
a thud and was silent. 

He laughed hoarsely, and seating him- 
self on a bamboo taborette, he applied him- 
self again to the ample bottle of gin. Hun- 
gry as he was, and overwrought in nerves, 
the burning stuff aroused fiercely his crav- 
ings for aleohol, made keen by months of 
enforced abstention, and he sat reveling, 
oblivious of all but the frantic joy of get- 
ting rapidly drunk. The approaching 
fire, his victim, his revengeful hatred, and 
even himself were alike forgotten; he be- 
came nothing but an unleashed appetite 
enjoying its fulfillment. The light of the 
fire through the window continually 
brightened until the room was illumined 
as if by daylight. 

At last the drunkard’s eye fell on the 
face of the Prowler, who lay where he had 
been thrown, staring up with wide, fixed 
eyes at the ceiling. 

“Hullo!” the man said, but partially 
recalled to himself, for he spoke pleas- 
antly, though his voice was hoarse with 
the liquor. “Lord love me if I didn’t 
clean forget you was here, Jim. Le’ me 
see—what the devil was you and me talk- 
ing about.” 

The Prowler made no answer. 

Say, did you ever taste such booze in 
your life as this here mixture of hell fire? 
Lord love me, it’s hot enough to boil spuds 
in. A-a-ah!” And he took another gulp 
with a gurgling growl of delight. “Whew. 
Don’t it burn your guts, though? Say, 
Jim, what was we talkin’ about? Oh, I 
remember! You was goin’ to tell me 
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what you did with that swag and split up 
fair and square and even with me—or I 
was going to kill yuh—that’s what we was 
talking about—Jim! Whyn’t yuh answer 
me, yuh !” he growled, reach- 
ing out with his foot and kicking the man 
in the head. But still there was no an- 
swer. 

“Here—mebbe this will make yuh 
talk.” He staggered to his feet and thrust 
the neck of the bottle into the Prowler’s 
mouth. It ground roughly on _ his 
clenched teeth, forcing his lips open in a 
ghastly smile and spilling its contents 
over his face. The man snatched the bottle 
away hurriedly and stood up, scowling 
down at him fiercely. 

“Jim!” he roared at last in a deep, 
bellowing voice. “Yuh can’t come any 
more of your sneaking games on me. I’ve 
got yuh now where I want yuh, and damn 
yuh, you’ve got to come through!” 

He began kicking the prostrate man 
savagely, but the Prowler was unheeding 
to blows as well as curses. The man 
drained the bottle and hurled it into a 
corner and stooped down, seizing the 
Prowler by the throat with both hands. 
He dragged him up onto his feet, where 
he dangled as grotesquely mis-shapen as a 
hanged man. 

The two stared at each other horridly, 
the Prowler with ghastly, glazed eyes, the 
other with his drunken, bloodshot eyes and 
bulky features working with murderous 
passion. The latter became as deathly 
pale as the former as he regarded his 
ashen countenance. 

“You’re dead!” he shrieked. “You 
look dead already! Yuh always was a low 
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down, sneaking rat, and now you’ve gone 
and died on me to rob me of the chance— 
oh, yuh dirty, dead sneak!” he cried, hurl- 
ing the man from him with terrific force 
and in baffled fury. 

He looked madly about him. He saw 
the brilliantly illuminated window and 
rushed over to it. This time he looked 
directly down into a seething vortex of 
fire whose flames were leaping up against 
the wall of the building in which he was 
in like a splashing sea of blaze. 

“My God!” he yelled, “the fire!” He 
rushed out into the hall and came to a 
terrified stand at the head of the stair- 
way. The lower floors of the building 
were a roaring furnace. 

“Help! Help! Help!” he began shriek- 
ing, rushing frantically about up and 
down the hall and narrow passages and 
into the many rooms, some of which were 
already sending up jets of smoke through 
their crevices; but everywhere he looked 
he saw a rolling substratum of fire. 

Not knowing where he went, he ran 
again into the room of his fatal orgies 
and tripped over the Prowler. He pounced 
on him with a frenzied howl. 

“T’ll make certain of yuh, 

—!” he yelled. “The mouth of 
hell is open for yuh!” 

He staggered to the head of the stairs 
with the man in his arms. The lower 
flights had burned away, and the upper 
one fell at that instant into the pit with 
a splitting crash. He swayed for an in- 
stant on the edge of the hole, blinded by 
flames and smoke. Then he toppled and 
reeled into the yawning furnace, still hug- 
ging the corpse. 














“T LOVE TO LIE ALONG THE BANKS OF BROOKS, AND WATCH THE 
BOUGHS ABOVE ME SWAY AND SWING.” 
PHOTO ROBERT ASHER. 


THE HERMIT. 


BY ETHEL GRIFFITH BAILEY 


A Faan—(A Fragment.) 


I will go out to grass with that old King, 

For I am weary of cloths and cooks, 

I long to he along the banks of brooks, 

And watch the boughs above me sway and swing. 
Come, I will pluck off Custom’s livery, 

Nor longer be a lackey to old Time. 

Time shall serve me, and at my feet shall fling 
The spoil of listless minutes. I shall climb 
The wild trees for my food, and run 

Through dale and upland as the fox runs free. 
Laugh for cool joy and sleep 7 the warm sun 
And men will call me mad, like that old King. 


—Richard Hovey. 


Yesterday we made a pilgrimage to the —upon which it is impossible to suggest 
hermit, who dwells on these mountains, an improvement—during which one feels 
and Nature in her bounty gave us a day a sense of her prodigality and magnifi- 
for the purpose, one of her perfect days cent abundance. ‘The brilliant purity 








His TROPHIES 
SPONTANEOUSLY AS HIS TAWNY BEARD. 


GROW: ABOUT HIM AS 


and health beaming over earth and sky, 
which absorbs one’s heart and life irre- 
sistibly to itself, suffers no release of idle 
personalities, but blends and -merges all 
into an infinite, indivisible Whole. The 
low-lying valleys saturate with mist and 
sunshine—the sturdy stretch of  tree- 
crested peaks, the plastic, undulatory 
mountains; the transcendent purity, the 
mystic unending spaces of the great sky— 
all, all, and the melting suffused heart of 
man merge into the infinite irresistible 
glory of the Day. 

Savage neighbors have lately crossed 
these trails, stealthy, wild-eyed creatures 
whose claws and hoofs leave marks along 
our ways; at times the bay of a deer 
hound or the distant report of a gun 
sounds through the rocky ravine, but 
without impertinence; may not the wild- 
‘ness in the heart of man and the savage 
instinct to kill in the cougar he stalks, 
also meet and mingle, find their satisfac- 
tion on lower if not higher grounds; for 
all within the precincts of these holy 
hours is ‘ustified—unquestionably good. 
The jay’s wild scream is coarser, less 
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melodious, but of ranker, sturdier fibre 
than that of the small canary he trees 
with. Both ring wildly true to some 
half-forgotten instinct one has known; 
one cannot say which finds more echoes 
in himself. 

The troubled lowing of Admetus’ herds 
flows liquidly upon the breath of the 
breeze-swept valleys. Phoebus lies sleep- 


ing somewhere near, I know! Under 
each tawny oak or giant cedar I look 


sharply—he may be there! Once, I saw 
the garland of leaves that bind the god- 
like brow but my human feet stumbled 
amid briars and before I arose he had 
gone! They linger close—these divine 
visitors—on such a day amid these peaks. 

Endymion is not dead, as many think, 
and Diana, lately discovered, visits him 
on these Olympian heights as yesternight 
in Greece. She comes attended by silent, 
fragrant music, and the informing, mys- 
tical moonlight. I searched long through 7 
ferny glens, over mossed slumbering grey 
boulders and under the whispering trees 
—all things conspire to disclose that she 
is near—but not yet, though I have per- ; 
chance gazed directly through her, am | 
permitted the sight. The white formless 
moonlight, plenteous, sinuous, soft finger- 
ing over leafy bosses is her light touch, 
her breath the sigh of love-sick, amorous 
breezes, herself, alas, she hides. What 
reverence, what rigorous austerities, shall 5 
one practice—how purge the eyes of mor- 
tal blindness that one may spiritually see? 

The true hermit is never an accident 
of circumstances; nor can he, more easily 














THE QUAIL NESTING WITHOUT FEAR. 
PHOTO ROBERT ASHER. i 


THE HERMIT. 


than the poet, be made. He must be as 
native to his wooded park and the sing- 
ing, stony brook that runs by his hut, as 
the quail, nesting without fear at his 
door. The Hermit met us regally with 
an unaffected nonchalence worthy a king; 
and indeed I was sure we had thus come 
suddenly upon Adametus. His herds 


filled the valley, and above the weird 
music of the pines, the reeds of Apollo 
sounded soft and wild o’er a distant hill. 

The Hermit greeted us at his door. A 
coarse, hairy, homely man, shaggy as 
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stamped with originality and a certain 
leonine power; so that one wondered he 
had not been tempted and decoyed by the 
place he might easily have held in the af- 
fairs of men. 

These things, at first glance, one saw; 
but when one met squarely and deliber- 
ately the Hermit’s eye he paused. So 
have I done when riding rapidly over an 
unknown mesa I have come upon the edge 
of a cliff and reined in none too soon. 
There was that downright simplicity and 
awful frankness about him that was terri- 


THE SPLASH OF FALLING WATER AND A QUAIL’S LOW CALLING NOTE CAME THROUGH. 


THE OPEN DOOR. 


Pan, with a druid’s long, grey beard, and 
an eye _ half-soldier’s, _half-prophet’s. 
Gaunt, formidable, elemental; strong and 
slouchy with a character that impressed 
through his negligent clothing as a rug- 
ged landscape in a rough-hewn frame. 
‘There was even something reassuring and 
comfortable in the dent of his old 
weatherworn hat, and the bag of well- 
seasoned trousers at the knee; his whole 
uncouth garb spoke of service and re- 
liability, and gave assurance that he 
owned his own clothes and was not, like 
sO many, possessed by them. A man 
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fying. One felt as when the biting wind 
of the sea strikes naked flesh, and drew 
instinctively some shabby garment of con- 
vention or subterfuge to hide behind. An 
air of cold candor and utter truth that 
froze our shifty efforts of concealment 
and we felt that here, for better or for 
worse, we were, at last, face to face with 
a Man. It was not gq little dangerous 
and compelled one to draw up his rusty 
armor of sincerity to meet this cold blade 
of Truth. It should have fared hard 
with us had he truly exerted the merci- 
less penetration of his simplicity and can- 
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dor; but as though recognizing us for the 
children that we were, he waved us with- 
out ado into his cabin, and went forward 
with his work. 

The place was the nest,.the garment, of 
its master. No more artificial than the 
nest of a wren-tit or a husk of corn. Low 
of ceiling, commodious—yet with no ex- 
travagant inches—it fitted him well. The 
few windows, small, bright and penetrat- 
ing against the log background, as his 
own sharp deep-set eyes; and the great 
stone fireplace, crude and broad, the heart 
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of his home, full, like its master’s of com- 
fort and warmth and good cheer. Every- 
where books and papers littered the 
shelves and tables, a certain careless toler- 
ance of disorder prevailed, yet there was 
everywhere observed such perfect cleanli- 
ness as made the little room fragrant and 
airy and sweet. The wind from his pines 
filled the air with balsam; 
breezy air of sanity and well-being sur- 
rounded him; an atmosphere as tonic and 
vital as that of these trees which think 
no shame to negligently litter the earth 


a certain - 
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with cones and needles and with whose 
aromatic presence ones thought of sloven- 
liness could sooner attach. 

The rude cabin, made of shakes and 
supported by rough logs was grey and un- 
obtrusive as a rock or fallen tree and 
merged itself with something like melody 
into its surroundings. Below, the river 
talked meditatively all day long, whisper- 
ing at sandy edges, shouting gay little 
intoned measures over tiny falls, and 
smiling and twitching under the tickling 
sun-flecks that fell through the leaves. 
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The splash of falling water and a quail’s 
low calling note came through the open 
door. 

Some one inquired if he kept chickens, 
and replying that he was watching a set- 
ting of eggs at the time, he took us to the 
corner of his doorstep where, in a tangle 
of brake and ceonethus, a iittle grey quail- 
mother sat fearlessly over her dozen 
speckled eggs. A lion’s skin dried by the 
door and a deer’s horns served as con- 
venient hat-peg. His cabin was no col- 
lege boy’s den, and his trophies grew 
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about him as spontaneously as his tawny 
beard. 

He continued to engage himself in 
such poetic employment as befits a sage 
and a hermit; for he was moulding and 
perfecting a great ball of wheaten bread, 
which together with wild fruits, some 


milk from his herd, and rice—such as 
Confucius loved—were the ample support 
of a philosopher. 

How beautiful becomes the common- 
place when lighted by a fresh glance of 
I have made bread many 


penetration. 
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Homeric acts. They drew him whole- 
somely close to the knub and the juice of 
life where the meat grows sweetest. One 
may esteem it a vital, and, if you will, a 
spiritual expre@ion, the creations of cook- 
ery. What skillful alchemy of all the 
ripe earth yields! Its combinations may 
become bits of creative and formative 
genius. And how Ceres loves and pro- 
tects the gardener who liberates her pow- 
ers with his hoe! A pleasing devotion 
too, dignified by the legends of what an- 
cient fire-worshippers, one’s labor at the 


HE SAID HE LOVED THE PLEBEIAN LABORS, LOVED TO COOK, AND TO CHOP HIS WOOD 


AND TO HOE, 


times but only yesterday did the act ap- 
pear to me in its truly poetic light. It 
was a devotional: service one had no small 
pride in offering the shrines of one’s 
household divinities. There is no mean- 
ness in the commonplace, but only in the 
eyes that see it. 

For himself he said he loved the 
plebeian labors; loved to cook and to chop 
his wood and to hoe. And I saw that to 
him they assumed at will a necessary and 
primitive grace not unworthy — the 
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balsamic, disorderly wood-pile, while as 
the chips fly and one’s blood and courage 
sing, some elusive spiritual blessing surely 
falls. 

Is there not a tendency among moderns, 
and especially among Americans, to make 
of domestic life a bit of rapid and well- 
oiled machinery, that shall turn off the 
days wholesale? Many such arrange- 
ments, with servants and establishments 
and the impedimenta these imply, seem 
somehow like a sorry scuffle and escape. 
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Have we not reached that stage where we 
employ strangers to eajoy our lives, and 
to save trouble, servants, who shall do, 
as it were, the living for us while we 
wait? 

The Hermit’s great cat festooned her- 
self about the table-legs, or murmured re- 
marks in that soft, husky, throaty lan- 
guage with which she speaks to her kit- 
tens; the quail-mother ran undisturbed 
over the doorstep, and the Hermit himself 
embodied careless content; thrusting bare 
brown arms into the fragrant warmth of 
the yeast-scented dough; ‘kneading and 
moulding this ripened fruit of the sheared 
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bread, and it perhaps of me. Somebody— 
a scientist—says the yeast cell is the unit 


of life. I think it may be so.” 

I have never before met a man _ so 
strongly wild and natural. As intrinsic 
as though sprung with the brake from 
the soil. The tall, scraggy lilies, tawny, 
sun-tanned things that grew around his 
cabin, were not more natively planted. 
What wild dreams stir and feed this se- 
cluded mountain heart? Some life of 
rich exclusiveness he leads which few 
have ever known. Perchance some sub- 
terranean streams of the spirit keep him 
ever young; certainly no outward event 





THE PLACE WAS THE NEST, THE GARMENT, OF ITS MASTER. 
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fields into the last homely gift of old 
Ceres; the brown whole wheat innocent 
of batting, with native primitive sweet- 
ness all preserved ; a large chunk of vigor, 
fresh-plucked off the bounty of the earth. 
Should not one so feel native and ele- 
mental, engaged in a generous, domestic 
employment, worthy the noblest? 

“T learn,” he told us, “much of my 


leaves trace nor lends this joy and calm 
serenity to his face. 

One felt that here was that man long 
sought, whom the West only has pro- 
duced, and who, now that the pioneers 
are thinning is to be found but rarely— 
I mean that “Nonchalant Person,”  nat- 
ural, lusty, large, leisurely—the Native 
Californian. 











A PERFECT PORTRAIT 


BY ELLA COSTILLO BENNETT 


ZHE ARTIST worked 
rapidly. Here and 
there a last finishing 
touch was added; a 
deeper shade, a softer 
light; it was done. 

A beautiful face, 

surrounded by dark 

brown hair, and with deep blue, _half- 

hid eyes; a mouth suggestive of both 

strength of purpose, and—yes, of kisses ; 

a nose straight and beautifully molded ; 

a short, plump chin and a neck in which 

there was no line, so gradually did it curve 

to the chest, shoulders and bosom—looked 
out from the canvas. 

The artist gazed long and rapturously 
on the face—his work; her face. The face 
of the woman he had loved; what were 
ihe faces of other women he could recall? 
Mere suggestions of past flirtations, fond- 
ness, admiration, anything but love; for 
the woman whose face was there on the 
canvas was the only one who had inspired 
love: who had made him feel. with all its 
depths and subtle shadings the master 
passion. 

Long he sat before it, thinking of the 
night she had promised to marry him. 
Every little. detail of their conversation, 
their troth, their caresses, came back with 
fresh pleasure and pain. 

He spoke to it. “Marion, you do not 
look as if you could be untrue; as if you 
could forget. Oh, is money dearer to you 
than love? Had you waited a year longer 
for me, see IT am now commencing to 
win fame; soon I, too, could provide well 
for you, not as your rich husband does, 
but enough—enough—and money is not 
everything. Love is surely something.” 

“But I have vou here always, not only 
engraven in my heart; not only enshrined 
in my memory, but here on the canvas, 
where my eyes can see you almost as in 
life: and T have painted you more from 
inemory than from the photograph, and 


you shal] hang there in my bed-room— 
not my studio—not where others can see 
you, but where you can be mine—mihe 
alone!” 

He took two worn, ragged notes from 
his pocket ; her first and her last ; and read 
them. The first, all love and tenderness, 
breathing the warmth of love’s first young 
dream. ‘The second trying to vindicate 
her breaking of their. engagement, and 
ending with these words: “The gentleman 
whom I am going to marry does not know 
that I was engaged to you, and as he is 
of a jealous disposition, I would not have 
him know that we had loved. You will 
understand, Philip, the way in which I 
am placed, and refrain from mentioning 
me to any one, lest it should come to his 
ears—and I know I can trust you.” 

Yes, indeed, she could trust him— 
even if he could not trust her. No, he 
would not think that, he had so little to 
offer, and after all, she may have been 
justified. A woman cannot well make 
her piace in the world; it is made for her 
by the man she marries; only he would 
never have hesitated which to choose, had 
it been between her and worldly success. 

Who had she married, anyway? A rich 
Chicagoan, a broker, Board of Trade man 
—something of that sort. He would not 
even read the account of. her wedding— 
he wanted to hear nothing of it; but he 
had heard enough from friends to know 
she was in society, and that her husband’s 
purse could bulge with gold. 

Enough—enough—he must to other 
work. Dreaming of the past did little 
toward accomplishing aught towards the 
future. He carefully lifted the portrait— 
the fair, sweet face above the gauzy shoul- ° 
der drapery, into his bed-room, and re- 
turned to the studio. 

No, he could not work more that day; 
he looked out of the window, glanced over 
some designs a young artist friend had 
left: cleaned his brushes; and_ then 
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stretched himself at length on the couch 
to dream again. It was too late to work 
on another picture; besides he did not 
- care to touch another on the day he had 
finished her portrait. 

A knock at the door. “Come in,” and 
there entered a short, middle-aged man, 
with an air of prosperity pervading him. 
The artist rose. 

“Mr. Durham, I believe,” said 
stranger. 

“Yes,” and the artist read the card that 
was handed him: 

“Mr. Sherman Page, 
Boulevard.” 

“Be seated, Mr. Page.” 

“Thank you. You were recommended 
to me by a friend, as a very good portrait 
painter; my wife and I will be here for a 
short time, and I would be pleased if you 
could devote your entire time to painting 
her portrait while we remain. Do you 
think you could paint it in a month? We 
have only been here a week.” 

“That certainly is a very short time, but 
I could try, and think I might succeed.” 

“The price?” This was the true, short, 
crisp, business style of a Chicagoan. 

Durham hesitated. This man _ was 
rich ; he might as well ask a good price. He 
started to say $1500, feeling this was the 
kind of a man who would always want 
his money’s worth, and who would think 
anything in the art line high, and would 
ask a reduction. Really, he ought to get 
a thousand for it. He had never received 
more than $700, but it was time his prices 
were going up. Then, too, the risk that 
a hurried piece of work might not be 
good, therefore not accepted, and his time 
and labor wasted, decided him to ask more 
than he expected to get, yet less than he 
first thought. 

“Twelve hundred dollars,” he said. 

“Enormous!” said Mr. Page. “i 
thought it would be about $500.” 

“Why, Mr. Page!” 

“Make it an even thousand, and promise 
me your best work.” 

“That I would assuredly do. It is as 
much to my advantage as yours, to do 
good work, and I will take your offer of 
one thousand dollars. When will your 
wife come?” 

“To-morrow. Do your best work, Mr. 
Durham. You will have a good subject, 


the 
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too.” And Mr. Page departed. 
* * * 


* 


“Marion !” 

“You, Philip!” 

“T did not know you were his wife!” 

“Nor I that you were the artist. Not 
a word. He will be here in a minute. He 
just went back to get something I left 
in the carriage. Do not let him know.” 

“You can trust me. But do you want 
me to paint your portrait ?” 

“He would think it strange if I should 
object.” 

“Ah, good morning, Mr. Durham. I 
suppose my wife introduced herself, and 
what do you think of your new subject ?” 

“Worthy the work of a better artist.” 

Mr. Page smiled approvingly. “Very 
pretty compliment, but you must not dis- 
parage your own ability, nor disappoint 
me. I shall expect something fine.” 

“T shall try as I have never tried be- 
fore.” 

So the work began. Day after day he 
worked—alas, with unsatisfactory results. 
Marion before him distracted him; every 
look from her disconcerted him; every 
movement sent the blood tingling through 
his veins as of yore. Neither had men- 
tioned the past; they talked of the future, 
of the portrait, of art, New York, Chi- 
cago, but the buried love of the past was 
not so much as mentioned between them. 
Yet a touch of the hand, a look, told plain- 
ly that the past was not so long ago but 
what the remembrance of it was keen. 

Three weeks had gone, and Philip was 
discouraged. He had worked steadily and 
faithfully, and with a patient subject, 
but the result was far from meeting with 
his own approval. 

“Marion,” he said, “I will have to give 
it up now; there is no use, I cannot paint 
it. I am sorry, but “ 

“Well, Philip?” 

“Don’t you understand, Marion? With 
you here I cannot concentrate my thoughts 
on the work; they will go to you despite 
everything. I have tried, so hard to do 
good work. I cannot. If it was any one 
else I could, but you——” 

“Philip, you must not talk so, and you 
must finish this portrait and make a suc- 
cess of it. What will my husband think 
if you fail?” 

“T am helpless, don’t you understand ?” 
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He rose and walked nervously to and 
fro. 

“Marion, can’t you feel, don’t. you see? 
With you here before me every day I can- 
not paint your portrait. I will tell your 
husband I am not well; I will feign sick- 
ness. You say he will probably be here 
this or to-morrow afternoon. He will be 
disgusted. I cannot even get the outline 
right. Oh, it will be a miserable daub, 
and he would not take it, and I would not 
ask him to.” 

“He will think it strange. You have 
been so much talked of, highly recom- 
mended, and I am glad that you are com- 
mencing to succeed.” 

“Don’t think, Marion, that I could not 
paint your picture. It is your presence 
that unmans me.” 

“Then perhaps I had better not come. I 
will send you some photographs. Could 
you work from those ?” 

“You forget I have a photograph.” 

“T remember now.” 

‘Wait here, Marion. I will show you 
that I can paint your portrait as no other 
artist could paint it. It is mine, for my- 
self—forever.” 

He went into his bed room and re- 
turned with his treasure—her portrait. 
He stood it on the easel in place of the 
poor attempt that now was there. Marion 
drew back and held her breath in admira- 
tion. 

“Philip, am I as handsome as that ?” 

“It is just like you; neither does it flat- 
ter, and yet does you justice.” 

“How came you to paint it?” 

“To love, in place of the woman who 
broke her word to me.” 

“Philip! Don’t!” 

“TI did not mean to reproach you, but [ 
must have something. He has you.” 

“You—would you let him have this?” 

“‘Never. Not for all his money; not to 
save his life; not even for fame. It is 
mine, painted from my soul. He has you 
—let him try another artist for a por- 
trait; he should not have mine were he 
dying for it.” 

Mr. Page knocked, and immediately 
opened the door. There they stood, artist 
and subject, before the finished, perfect 
portrait of his wife. 
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Mr. Page stood entranced. “Finished, 
already. Why, it is grand, perfect! Mr. 
Durham, I never saw anything more life- 
like. You are a genius. Why, your for- 
tune is made. I will send a dozen others 
to you. Qh, I cannot sufficiently thank 
you, but I appreciate your talent.” 

Philip gasped. . “It is—Mr. Page—it 
is ” Marion’s eyes were centered on 
him. Her pleading look was pitiful. She 
moved nearer and whispered, “Philip!” 
His face grew white, his lips quivered. 
She had won. Yes, she could trust him 
to the last with her happiness, even if his 
misery paid the price. He finished his 
broken sentence (only in a different way 
from his first intention.) “It is a good 
piece of work.” 

“It is magnificent !” 

“IT am glad, Mr. Page, that you are so 
pleased with it,” and somehow, in a dumb 
way, he reached his hand to Mr. Page. He 
wanted sympathy; he had hated him be- 
fore, but a broken heart throws its pieces 
to any one who looks kinde Page shook 
his hand warmly. Something in the pale 
face made him start. 

“You look sick, Mr. Durham. I do not 
wonder, either. I did not know it was 
possible to do such work in so short a time 
—such a masterpiece! You have worn 
yourself out.” He gently pushed the ar- 
tist to a couch, sat at a table and wrote 
a check. “I will call for the portrait to- 
morrow. I will not trust its delivery to 
any one.” 

He put his 


wife’s cloak 


carefully 
around her, again thanked the artist, and 


moved toward the door. Marion leaned 
over the chair to reach for her gloves on 
the table, and Philip whispered: “You 
can trust me, Marion, with your name, 
your life or your happiness. It is all sa- 
cred to me.” 

“T cannot thank you, Philip—but 

“Come, dear,” said Mr. Page, from the 
hall just outside the door, and she fol- 
lowed him. 

Philip mechanically looked at the check. 
It was for what he had asked—twelve 
hundred dollars. . 

“Blood money,” he said. “I sold what 
was dearest to me, but it was for her— 
for her. Yes, Marion, you can trust me.” 
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BY GEORGE 


HAS THE FILIPINO A FUTURE? 


AMOS MILLER 








Mr. George Amos Miller has given the American people a better understanding 
of conditions in the Philippines. It is certain that the knowledge is needed. I 
have said before that in no one line of information is there such crass ignorance be- 
trayed as on questions involving the insular possessions of this country. This ig- 
norance extends to things soctological and geographical, and is tensely displayed, on 
slightest provocation, by the editors of American newspapers, who are so lazy that 
it is impossible to waken them from their state of dormant stupidity, without a 
red-hot branding iron. Two hundred free copies of last month’s and a like num- 
ber of this month’s issue of Overland Monthly have been sent to leading mainland 
newspapers, with the hope that Mr. Miller’s article may inaugurate quick-moving 
molecules to the inactive American editor’s brain mass, to the end that some intelli- 
gence be displayed in handling Philippine matters. 
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HE GREAT wealth of 
the undeveloped em- 
pire of the Philippine 
Archipelago is well 
established, and the 
story of the effort to 
establish popular edu- 
cation, personal lib- 

erty and progressive self-government is 
familiar to every school boy. The largest 
unanswered question is that of the Fili- 
pino himself; has he a future of promise 
enough to justify the outlay being made 
in his behalf? 

There are two things about the Fili- 
pino that must be taken into account be- 
fore any intelligent discussion of his fu- 
ture can be taken up. The Filipino is an 
Oriental and he is a composite. 

Where the Filipino came from no one 
knows any more than we know the origin 
of the Japanese or the Tartars or the Wild 
Man of Borneo. But he came from some- 
where out of the Eastern dawn, and he is 
stil! of the East, Eastern. He is a dreamer, 
a plotter, a patriot, a contradiction and a 
child. He is patient, affectionate, revenge- 
ful, unscrupulous and unprincipled. All 
the hard-drawn lines of Western exactness 
between things that are and those that are 








not, mean nothing to this child of the 
Orient, and make him a continuous puz- 
zle to the American who would in a few 
minutes analyze and pigeon-hole him— 
if he could. 

The Filipino is an aggregate of eight 
tribes and sixty dialects. From the wild 
man of the hills to the cultured gentlemen 
of the larger cities, he presents as wide 
a range of character and ability as may 
be found in any country. The half mil- 
lion head hunters of the north, and the 
Moros and Pulajanes of the south present 
a varient from the more typical stock of 
the six and a half million Visayans, Tag- 
alogs, SBikols, T[lokanos, Pampangans, 
Pangasinanes and Ibanags, which, with 
their fifty dialects, make up the represen- 
tative Filipino. 

This Filipino’s adaptability to civiliza- 
tion has been demonstrated during the 
three hundred years of Spanish centrol. 
The term “uncivilized” cannot to-day be 
applied to any but the wild tribes and the 
savage Moros, and neither of these are 
classed as Filipinos. 

The more serious weaknesses of Fili- 
pino character are four in number, and 
are all of them due more to bad enyiron- 
ment and faulty teaching than to any 
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natural defects or limitations of his 
nature. How far they may be amenable 
to treatment and improvement, the reader 
may judge from the evidence presented. 

1. The Filipino is ignorant. Before the 
new era, ninety-five per cent of the people 
were termed “ignorantes” for obvious rea- 
sons. This common man of the people is 
better understood and more highly appre- 
ciated now than in the old days. He is 
honest, more or less, and in a small way he 
is industrious at times. Properly treated, 
he is a profitable laborer. He stays at 
‘home and usually attends to his own af- 
fairs. He is law-abiding, for he is afraid 
to be anything else. He is afraid of the 
presidente, of the constabulary, of the 
justice, of-his master, of the priest, and 
with good historical reason he fears them 
all, for he has been put through a round 
of oppression that has left him not daring 
to call his soul his own. 

Truly he was ignorant, this man of the 
old order, and the utter depths of his ig- 
norance was past finding out by those 
who did not know him. He could not 


read; he did not think—how could he 


know? Outside of Tagalog territory, he 
had never been away from his own barrio; 
he was all unconscious of the existence of 
any world larger than ten miles from home 
—and he naturally became the easy prey 
of every form of abuse and graft known 
to men who were past-masters in the arts 
of oppression. 

The old system gave this man no 
chance to learn. The convent schools 
were not for him, and only in rare cases 
did the son of the common man rise to 
the upper class. There was no literature 
for him, even if he could have read, and 
it is not strange that he was ignorant. 

2. The Filipino lacks physical energy. 
To sit in the shade is so much more com- 
fortable than to work in the sun—why 
should he work in the sun when to do so 
meant only to be robbed of the results of 
his toil? He was willing enough to eat 
the fruit of the land, provided only that 
it would grow somewhere near his “nipa 
casa,” and when ripe would fall into, or 
very near, his lap. If he did very much 
more than that, the “officiale,” ecclesias- 
tical or civil, got the benefit, and what 
was the use? Wages, when paid, varied 
from five to thirty centavos per day. On 
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the plantations, a system of debt slavery 
grew up so that the old “obrero” owed his 
“employer” more on the day of his death 
than he did the first year of his service. 
It is not strange that the laborer had no 
ambition. Much of the time he was with- 
out food in any sufficient and nourishing 
quantity, and his whole nature was under 
vitalized and under-stimulated by incen- 
tive of any just reward for his toil. Add- 
ed to all of this was the constant instruc- 
tion, enforced by illustrious example, that 
all work with the hands was a disgrace 
and.a calamity, and we need not be sur- 
prised to find that the Tagalog language 
had no word for work except “majira,” 
which means grief and trouble. 

3. The Filipino has a defective social 
organization. Between the rich and edu- 
cated oppressor and the poor and ignor- 
ant oppressed there has never been any 
middle class, and of the two extremes, the 
rich “illustrado” is much the more dan- 
gerous to public safety, and more hope- 
less material out of which to develop a 
democracy. This “rico” has had some 
schooling, but he never did and he will 
never do a day’s work. His hands are 
soft; he wears immaculate white suits; 
he uses perfume, carries a fan and a sun- 
shade, and keeps a dozen “taos” to run at 
his bidding and fulfill his slightest wish. 
He has the manners of a Chesterfield, the 
grace of a dancing master, the air of an 
autocrat, and he does shine in his spec- 
ialty, which is “words, words, words.” 
He is a born orator and editor, and since 
the United States has furnished him the 
first free speech he has ever known, he has 
lost no time in developing his gifts. 

Such this man has been. He has had 
no education in self-control, no training 
in discipline, and he has never been taught 
that Government does not exist solely for 
the benefit of the official. He is the le- 
gitimate product of the system that has 
produced him. As for the substratum of 
indolence and indifference that makes up 
the “gente baja,” these people have never 
had a chance at anything except poverty 
and neglect. , 

4. The Filipino tends to develop ego- 
tism ; he gets the big head. Both kinds of 
him are subject to that sophomoric infec- 
tion incident to the acquisition of a little 
knowledge. Quick to imitate, he looks up- 
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on the ‘successful copy as evidence of 
ability as great as that which wrought out 
the first original through generations, it 
may have been, of toil and experiment. As 
soon as he can run a trolley car or a type- 
writer, he is ready to step into the gov- 
ernor-general’s chair, or, if need be, take 
the seat at the President’s desk at the 
White House. 

' But all of this is evidence that he takes 
himself seriously, which is the first step 
toward better things. His confidence in 
himself is but a trait of national adoles- 
cence, and as such is not to be regarded 
as fatal, nor made the subject of too 
strenuous retribution. When he gets older 
he will forget it, and the symptoms are 
not confined exclusively to the Filipinos. 

Such are the greater shortcomings of 
this people, born in a day to world citizen- 
ship. There is a longer list of character- 
istics that indicate capacity for success 
and achievement. 

1. The Filipino is capable of industry. 
When properly fed, managed and paid, he 
is, not so lazy as his accusers would have 
us to believe. In less than ten years, he 
lines, rail- 


has built highways, trolley 
roads and telephone systems, and his em- 


ployers are unanimous in pronouncing 
him to be an efficient and economical 
workman. Under the old system, when he 
found any ground for hope that he would 
receive the fruits of his toil, he would 
work, and work hard. In the rice har- 
vest, he would labor from dawn till dark, 
if the harvest was his own. What he 
needed was a sufficient incentive, and that 
once supplied, he has been found equal to 
any reasonable demands made upon him. 

That the Filipinos are not a degenerate 
race is proven by the vital statistics which 
show frequent cases of men and women liv- 
ing more than one hundred years, the rec- 
ords of baptism supplying accurate data 
in these cases. In spite of the high infant 
mortality, due to ignorance of any proper 
care of children, the population has stead- 
ily increased for three centuries. With a 
reasonable advance in the intelligence of 
the mothers, better feeding of the common 
people, and a modern and occidental in- 
dustrial system, two generations hence 
should see a more virile and active race of 
people than the easy-going loungers of the 
old “manana” days. 


2. The Filipino is mentally alert. When 
given the slightest opportunity he is eager 
to learn. With all the dense ignorance 
of the poor people, half of them could 
upon occasion sign their names, and one 
of the commonest sights now is that of 
some muchacho studying his reader at 
night by the aid of his little smoking co- 
coanut oil lamp. The night schools of 
Manila and some of the larger’ provincial 
towns were crowded from the first with 
a people eager to learn. 

The common man of the provinces has 
always had two major ambitions in life; 
one to be let alone by his oppressors, who 
were many, and the other to send his 
children to some one of the schools, which 
were few. In the old days, the idea pre- 
vailed that as soon as the boy had a little 
learning, he would never have to work 
again, but the new spirit is changing this 
idea to a more wholesome educational mo- 
tive. Both of these ambitions have become 
realizations, and the results are revolu- 
tionary for both father and son. 

Next to the Japanese, the Filipino is 
probably the best imitator in the world. 
He has been too busy climbing up in a 
few years the long ladder that has occu- 
pied mankind for generations, to do any- 
thing very original. Give this man a 
chance, let him catch up with the proces- 
sion before we expect him to lead out in 
some new line of his own. He has enough 
to do without being original just now. 
That he can catch step and keep time with 
the tune is enough for the present. 

3. The Filipino is affectionate. He is 
affectionate with his family; toward his 
master when he is well treated, and he 
loves his country when he finds out that 
he has one and learns what it stands for. 
The home life of these people is as free 
from harsh words and jarring wrangle as 
that of any people in the world. It is a 
rare thing to hear a baby cry, or see an 
older member of the family in a temper 
with a younger. Americans have lived 
two years in the islands without ever meet- 
ing either of these too common conditions 
in the more nervous American homes. 

The Filipino is hospitable toward the 
stranger. He will walk five miles to find 
some delicacy for him to eat, and the 
housewife will cheerfully put her last hen 
in the pot if the “Americano” is hungry 
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and without provisions. Any American 
who knows how to get along with people 
can travel from Apari to Jolo and never 
pay a cent for meals or shelter. Through- 
out the provinces, there are no hotels, and 
the guest has a sacred right to the best 
that the family can afford for the night. 

As servants, these people excel. They 
become deeply attached to those who treat 
them well, and be it known among the 
despairing housewives of this kitchen-de- 
serted land, they are most excellent cooks 
and chambermaids and laundresses, and 
as waiters they are unsurpassed. One rea- 
son for the popularity of Philippine resi- 
dence among American women who have 
tried it is that there is abundance of ex- 
cellent and economical house help to be 
had. 

4. The Filipinos possess moral and 
spiritual capacity. The first missionaries 
of the Spanish church found the people 
ready to learn, and the entire civilized 
population is nominally Christian to-day. 
Personal morals are the highest known in 
the Orient. Public prostitution and drun- 
kenness are unknown outside of the larger 
cities. Marital unfaithfulness is uncom- 
mon, and apart from the bands of ladrones 
crimes of violence are almost unheard of. 
The free and easy life of the people relaxes 
the tension of personal morality, but it 
also produces a more natural and simple 
type of living, in which excesses and de- 
bauchery scarcely exist. 

The Protestant missions established 
since 1900 have met with phenomenal suc- 
cess, and the people show an appreciation 
of their new liberty of conscience and a 
devotion to their new-found ideals that in- 
dicate possibilities of high spiritual cul- 
ture. 

The Filipino has been accused of being 
a hopeless gambler, but when in 1906 the 
Moral Progress League conducted its fam- 
ous campaign against the race-tracks and 
cock-pits, every class of people, from the 
provincial governors to the cocheros and 
muchachos rallied to the cause, and 225 
municipalities, by volunteer action of the 
consujales, closed their cock-pits. What 
the people needed was leadership in a good 
cause, and when this was supplied, they 
were not found wanting in support. 

The Filipino possesses the Hindo capac- 
ity for things metaphysical without his un- 
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earthly mysticism or his inhuman. caste. 
He has something of the keenness of the 
Japanese, without his arrogance, and he 
has the Korean’s desire for things modern 
without his hermit heritage. It has been 
said that he will not make a sacrifice for 
principle, but he does endure heavy hard- 
ships to educate his children, and there 
are hundreds of Filipinos who are devoi- 
ing part or all of their time to the preach- 
ing of their new faith and receiving not a 
cent of support from any other source 
than the labor of their own hands or the 
income from their own property. 

5. Filipino womanhood is the equal of 
Filipino manhood. There is social equal- 
ity between the men and the women 
everywhere. The women stand up straight 
and look their questioners in the eye with 
a frankness that contrasts strongly with 
the veiled and cringing female slavery of 
Egypt or Arabia or India, or the secluded 
and inferior women of China. Socially 
and industrially, this woman stands level 
with her husband or her brother, and very 
much as elsewhere in the world, she is 
morally his superior. In the provincial 
fields, the women labor with the men in 
the planting and harvesting, and in petty 
business dealings they are acknowledged 
to be the most competent traders. Three- 
fourths of the “tienda” business is con- 
ducted by women, whose shrewd sense en- 
ables them to carry on a profitable busi- 
ness upon an average capital of twenty- 
five dollars (gold.) The household in- 
dustries of these women include a wide 
range of occupations and manufactures. 
Spinning, weaving, making of baskets, 
mats, hats, fish-nets, embroidery, crockery, 
and a hundred articles, are made by wo- 
men and listed as cottage products. 

The better class Filipino. woman does 
not work, but she has a grace of move- 
ment, a refinement of feature, and a cer- 
tain charm of manner that are attractive, 
and at social functions these women are 
adept entertainers. Social life is refined, 
and social functions are magnified in im- 
portance, until formal entertaining often 
becomes a heavy burden. 

6. The Filipino is a law-abiding, tax- 
paying citizen, and he minds his own busi- 
ness to a degree that might well be imi- 
tated by meddlesome folks everywhere. 
The treasurer of one of the largest prov- 
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inces reports that he has had almost no 
difficulty in collecting taxes. The Ameri- 
can treasurer of another province states 
that as the people come to understand the 
spirit and methods of the new Govern- 
ment, they cheerfully bear the burden of 
its maintainance, and that the enforce- 
ment of the law is among the lightest 
duties of the Government. Aside from the 
infrequent bands of ladrones who form no 
part of the people proper, and a few rest- 
less and discontented professional agita- 
tors, there are no more contented people 
anywhere. 

7. A new ambition is stirring the hearts 
of the people. If education was once re- 
garded as a means of escaping from the 
primeval curse of labor, it is noteworthy 
that with the disappearance of this mis- 
conception, the attendance upon the 
schools is larger than ever before. Back 
of the over-confidence and conceit of the 
little learned novitiate, is the assurance 
that will carry him through till he gets 
his feet on real foundations of character. 
His ambition is strongly social, for under 
the new order, every man aspires to be- 


come the equal of the first in the land. It 
is political, for he talks and writes and 
dreams of the day when there will be a 


Filipino people and over the Ayunta- 
miento will fly the flag of the Philippine 
Republic. This spirit, like all other nas- 
cent manhood and democracy, is hard to 
manage, but no other process has yet been 
discovered for the development of national 
self-control and for the independence of 
her people. 

These are some of the good and the bad 
qualities of these people. But what of 
their future? Will fifty years hence leave 


them much as they are to-day, or will a: 


hundred years from now find them taking 
their place among the men of the earth, 
and bearing their national burdens man- 
fully? 

There are three good reasons for hope 
in the future of these people. If some 
of the counts are contradictory, and at 
variance with the acknowledged principles 
of character as it is understood in the 
Occident, it must be remembered that the 
Filipino is an Oriental, and that he must 
be understood as such. The clear-cut dis- 
tinctions between the things that are and 
the things that are not, do not occur to 
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him to be vital to his thinking, nor de- 
terminative in his conduct. 

1. There is large hope in the develop- 
ment of the new middle class of intelli- 
gent men and women young enough in 
years to have grown up under the new 
regime. There are more Filipinos now 
speaking English than ever at any one 
time spoke Spanish, and this new class is 
the first body of people throughout the 
islands having any sort of a common 
language. With intercommunication be- 
tween tribes and islands comes under- . 
standing and acquaintance and the know- 
ledge that every foreigner is not necessar- 
ily an enemy. Some day there will be a 
public opinion, and then there will be 
self-government in the Philippines. 

2. Within fifty years, two new genera- 
tions of young men will have been born 
and grown to manhood under the Ameri- 
can Government. Increased intelligence 
and an extended health department will 


_result in a decrease of the death rate of 


infants, and a corresponding increase of 
population. In a hundred years there 
should be fifteen millions of people in the 
Philippines. Development of the coun- 
iry and improvement of living conditions 
will enable the islands to support twenty- 
five millions of people. 

3. The Filipinos are needed for the 
Philippines as much as the Philippines 
for the Filipinos. ‘The islands can never 
prosper without these people to whom by 
right of birth they belong. If the neg- 
lected resources are to be developed, it 
must be by the labor of these people, un- 
der the direction, for the present at least, 
of American energy and capital. Side by 
side we are to solve the big problems, and 
anything that increases the prosperity and 
well-being of the Filipino also increases 
the gains of the Americans who have seri- 
ously taken hold of the work. Whatever 
makes the Filipino more efficient and 
healthy and happy and honest, increases 
the value of every American dollar in- 
terested in the country. There is no an- 
tagonism between the Americans now over 
there and the people of the land, and there 
will be none, in spite of the ignorant and 
ill-timed agitation of theoretical propa- 
gandists in both countries who rant about 
the divine right of every infant empire 
to wreck itself before it has learned the 
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first principles of self-government. 

The Filipinos will have ultimate self- 
government. They will have it because 
it is their final right, because they will in 
time be fit for it, and because we have 
promised to give it to them as soon as they 
can take care of it. We don’t want a 
repetition of the recent history made in 
Cuba, and there is no reason for immature 
evacuation of the Philippines. They are 
too far away for us to get back in a hurry, 
and there is too much at stake. But it 
will come in due time as part of the great 
world movement that has come to the 
Orient as the dawn of a new day. To- 
ward this goal of self-government all the 
nations of the earth are traveling, and 
here lie the hopes and dreams of the Fil- 
ipino and the fears of his friends for his 
outcome. We will see to it that he does 


not get it till he knows what. to do with 
it, and is able to defend himself from his 
greedy and unscrupulous neighbors. 
Secretary Root, in his Rio de Janeiro 
speech, said: 
“We deem the independence and equal 
right of the smallest and weakest member 


of the family of nations as entitled to as 
much respect as those of the greatest em- 
pire. We neither claim nor desire any 
rights nor privileges nor powers that we 
do not freely concede to every American 
Republic,” which may be extended to in- 
clude our brethren across the Pacific. 

“Capacity for self-government does not 
come to man by nature. It is an art to 
be learned, and it is also an expression of 
character to be developed among all of 
the thousands of men who exercise popular 
sovereigniy.” 

The Filipino will learn by experience ; 
he will become a vital part of the great 
transformations taking part in the far 
East ; he will profit by his present oppor- 
tunities; he will clamor for independence 
till he gets it, and he will then become a 
member of the family of Oriental nations. 
The road to this goal may not be an un- 
obstructed highway, and it may yet dis- 
close several awkward turns, but in this 
direction it leads, and the Filipino himself 
has boundless faith that the star of his 
greater destiny is now rising in the world’s 
Kast. 
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NITA, CHILD 


OF THE SUN 
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storm and deep purple shadows. 
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This is a quaint piece of fiction with wistaria odor in the air and sunshine and 
The painting shows pictures in scarlet and sil- 
ver peonies, and a brilliantly colored butterfly. That is the story. A child of the 
sun, scarlet passion under the silver moon, the ephemera of a short, beautiful day, 
and then the blasting, over-powering glory of the death void, with faint voices pip- 
ing up in the beautiful harmony of distant and ever-fading shrillings. So it seems 








CAN STROKE away 
the evil pain, and 
make my little Nita 
herself again. You 
must be quiet, honor- 
able _ sister.” lye 
stuffed a fat, Japan- 
ese dragon emblazoned 
in gold on cloth of silver behind Nita’s 
head. “Shall I place another?” she en- 
quired, and went on piling up fat cush- 
ions. 

Nita lay there on the divan, just be- 
side the raised tokonoma, for she was a 
sun child, and such only may take the 
honored piace. Banked high with queer, 
silky cushions, her glossy hair, black as 
night, contrasted strangely with the fiery 
Oriental coloring of the dragons, and with 
the nightingales on the silken paper, 
which hung in loose folds from tne ceil- 
ing, covering the bare walls. At her 
side stood a daintily inlaid chest from far 
Nijo, on which were jars of sweet tambo, 
sending forth the faint, subtle perfumes 
of old Japan. Over by the window, to 
shade her black eyes from the glare of the 
afternoon sun, stood a silken screen— 
nightingales in gold peeping out from a 
background of great peonies and chry- 
santhemums in silver and scarlet. It were 
all fitter for some ancient temple in old 
Nippon than for this little flat up on 
West Fortieth street. ; 

As she lay there, her eyes roaming 
dreamily about the walls, the color ebbed 
and flowed up and down the dainty cheeks 





and whitest neck, as her eye lingered for 
a moment on some dainty coloring, full of 
memory, or some portrait, set on lacquery, 
framed in light-tinted damask. “The 
honored one,” she whispered. “Oh, if 
he were here.” Then she would cry out, 
“Holy Maya, be kind.” 

Her sister came slowly across the rug, 
stepping very lightly, for Nita, the sun- 
child, was most grievously ill. She stood 
there beside the divan a moment, looking 
down in awe at the fair face. Maya had 
been kind. For Nita was marvelously, 
wondrously beautiful, as her eyes looked 
up and far away to the guardian mother of 
the children of the sun. Even after the 
lids closed softly, Iye stood by, watching. 
For the black-fringed lids lifted occa- 
sionally, and then she must be near. Nita 
was a sun child. Once she slipped away 
to move the screen by the window. For 
the sun glared into Nita’s eyes most un- 
kindly. “Honorable sister, Iye,” called 
Nita, very faintly, for she was weak, so 
weak. “Tye, will you not come?” ; 

Iye glided softly back. “What is it, 
pretty one? Does the little head pain so 
much? Let me drive away the ache. 
Maya shall aid.” 

“Not that, most honorable one. Listen, 
sister, why should I lie here? Am I so 
grievously ill? Tell me, sister Iye. Oh, 
I know I am not—not ill—only tired ; oh, 
so tired. Watch.” And disdaining the 
aid of Iye’s outstretched hand, she raised 
herself quickly from the bank of cushions. 
“See, most honorable sister, see how strong 
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I am. Oh, sister, I cannot miss the Fes- 
tival of the Flowers—I must be, there to 
honor Holy Maya, mother of the sun 
children.” A moment, and she sank back 
among the dragons, hot waves chasing one 
another across her cheeks and over her 
brow. 

“The sun-child must lie very still—if 
she would see the Flower Festival,” said 
Iye. “Come,” as the ancient cuckoo clock 
whirred noisily. 

“T am not ill—only tired, so tired. 
Ugh!” she said as she took a sip of water. 
“Such ill-tasting medicine.” She lay 
back among the cushions, a fair Oriental 
dream picture, while Iye held the little 
hand and pressed the fevered brow. 

“Tye, Iye, what was that? Listen. Was 
not that the door gong? Surely it was, 
most honorable. It might be—oh, it must 
be the honored one. Go, go quickly, sis- 
ter, dear, and see. It must be he. Maya 
is kind. Come back very soon, most hon- 
orable.” 

lye glanced at her sister, saw the eager 
look and pleading eyes and went. Nita 
heard a door, down the stairs, shut, the 
pattering feet coming up again, while be- 
low she could hear noises which told her 
some one was waiting. Iye came rustling 
in. “Yes, Nita, it is the very honorable 
gentleman. But—not to-day—and I 
shall tell him for you. The sun-maiden 
must be quiet to-day.” 

“Oh, no, Iye, I am not ill. See, I am 
so strong. And just for a moment. 
Yes,” she pleaded, “‘you must—and then 
I shall be well. Most honorable Maya says 
‘yes.’ Come, Iye, come, just for a moment 
—very close. Say nothing to the most 
honored one of all this, the doctor and 
the ill-tasting medicine,” she whispered. 
“Give to me the little mirror from Nijo.” 
She patted her black, glossy hair into big 
folds over her brow against the flushed 
pink of her cheek. Her eyes became big 
in anticipation and shone most lustrously, 
gazing in pleading earnestness toward the 
door. 


“Only a few, very few minutes,” said 
Iye, and slipped toward the door. As 
she left, Nita, the sun child, was wreathed 


in happy smiles. She was the Geisha 
now, dainty, piquant, sweet—ready to en- 
tertain. Had she not danced at the pal- 
ace of the Emperor? Could she not be 
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pleasing in the eyes of the honored one, 
as well? Grievously ill? No. She was 
strong. She should be very happy. As 
the light shoji slid back, she murmured 
tremulously, her voice fluttering strangely, 
“Honored one—but—not there—you must 
come here.” 

Bob Cummings went heavily across the 
little room. His broad shoulders and 
six-feet-one, carried with the poise of a 
true Occidental, seemed out of place 
among the dainty lacquery and tapestries 
of a Lady of Nippon, child of the sun. He 
was out of place. And yet—he was most 
welcome. “Well, my little Nita,” he said, 
bending over and taking her hand, “and 
how to-day? Why in the house to-day? 
Spring, you know—flowers will soon be 
here, little Geisha.” He did not see the 
look of pain which crossed her face, or he 
would not have said, ‘‘But you’re happy, 
anyway, little sun maiden—I can see it in 
your face, written all over it.” 

“Yes, most honored one,” she answered 
simply, “I am very, very happy now. I 
thought of you a while ago. Maya was 
kind. You came.” She smiled sadly. “I 
have been—oh, most tired, but now, oh, 
I am happy.” Her inky eyes, looking up 
into his, flashed strangely through their 
mist, and a drowsy pink grew up into her 
face, spreading back to her little ears and 
whitest neck. Her voice, weak and far- 
away, trembled pitifully as she said, “Oh, 
sometimes, most honorable, I could wish— 
oh, most adored, I could wish that you—” ~ 

“Well, what? Some pearls? To go 
home again ?” 

“Oh, no, honored one, not that. Noth- 
ing—only these times—I am most happy 
now—with you—oh, not back to Nippon, 
not now.” 

“Indeed not. No, indeed, little butter- 
fly. We wouldn’t let you go. We’ll never 
let you go back.” 

“But why should the great American, 
the most honored one, care that such an 
humble dancer as myself should go far 
away? Why should he care?” And she 
looked eagerly at him, praying to Holy 
Maya for the anwer. 

“My little Nita, it’s yourself. You’ve 
worked the magic.” Dropping his voice 
he added: “We’ll never let you go,” and 
she being but a wee Geisha maiden, and, 
withal, most innocent, believed, and her 
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eyes shone with the Light. “But, Nita, 
tell me. Do something for me?” She 
nodded. “You see, mater’s giving a din- 
ner to-morrow night, and—and, suppose 
you could come up for about an hour and 
‘—and dance? I hate to ask you—but— 
Would you come ?” 

“Oh, why? It would please the dance 
girl to go into your home,” she answered 
hurriedly. “And will it be lighted like a 
lantern? And will the honored ladies be 
there? And thy mother?” She was eager, 
anxious. 

“Gad, that’s a load off a fellow’s mind,” 
grunted Cummings to himself. Aloud 
he said: “T’ll have to go now, I guess.” 

“Oh, not just yet,” she begged. “Stay 
a few minutes longer,” the smile fading 
from her face. 

He went over to her, put his arm around 
her shoulder and kissed her twice, while 
her hands clung about his neck. “Little 
sun girl,” he said, “we'll never let you 
go away. Buti-——” . 

Then Iye slipped in, while Nita nestled 
her head on the fat golden dragon. She 
brought from its corner the little hibachi, 
in which the charcoal glowed. Then the 
kettle of porcelain from Kioto, with two 
butterflies on its side, and oval cups and 
tiny saucers, with their golden butter- 
flies. After a single cup, Cummings rose 
and lye escorted him to the sliding door, 
while black eyes and outstretched, plead- 


ing arms followed him. “Sayonara,” 
called Nita softly. 
* 2% * * 


“T'oemorrow evening. I go to his home,” 
whispered Nita as her sister returned. 
“His most, honored mother will give a 
dinner. I shall dance.” 

“But, child———” began Lye. 

“Holy Maya shall make me strong by 
the morrow. My sacred promise is given. 
Am I not a child of the sun? [I shall 
go.” 

“Yes, but sister, the promise may be 
broken. You are most ill. Have not 
Buddha, and Maya, the Holy Mother of 
Buddha, said 4 

“Yes,” interrupted Nita, “but not for 
this time. Tye. it is for the honored one. 
I go to dance for the most adored one— 
I must go. Promises might be broken— 
but not this one. He is—the most adored. 
Oh, Lye, most honorable, I—I—oh, I—” 











She looked far away. Love came and sat 
in her glisteuing eyes.. lye, the woman, 
realized. 

“Child! You a simple Geisha maiden. 
You love the most honored American. 
You, the sun girl. It is not fitting that 
the simple sun maiden love the very noble 
American. And he, most innocent one, 
he may not love the Geisha—he plays 
only.” 

“Oh, no, sister Lye, not that,” terror 
creeping into her voice. “Must the Gei- 
sha, the dance girl, not love? I shall go 
on the morrow. Maya shall help me. And 
1 shall dance most excellently—and it 
shall be all for him—the most adored, 
that I may be very pleasing in his eyes. 
You shall go, too, and shall take the Sami- 
sen of the Temple, honored sister, and 
shall play the ‘Chaunt of Nippon.’ ” 

lye started as she felt Nita’s hand laid 
upon her arm, and drew back as_ she 
looked into those pleading, dark eyes. 
“Yes, most beautiful of all the sun-child- 
ren, you shall go,” she said. firmly. “You 
shall be wondrously beautiful and find 
favor in his eyes. He shall smile on thee.” 

Nita, Maya’s child, lay back contented. 
It was well. Lye should play; and she, she 
should dance most excellently, and wear 
the murky-red bara tucked fast in her 
black hair, and be most beautiful. She 
should find favor in his eyes and he 


should smile on her. 
K * 


* * 

A dainty strumming allegro, sounding 
far away, as if from beyond the hills, 
greeted the circle of guests in the old 
library of the Cummings’ mansion the 
next evening; then it swelled, going for- 
ward in a crescendo of minors, till the 
room was filled with the twanging sami- 
sen, and all were silent—for it was most 
weird, this old “Chaunt of Nippon.” Then 
it surged into the wild, discordant drum- 
ming of the Oriental dance—a colossal 
jangle, grating upon the ear. 

As lye struck a jarring chord, which. set 
every nerve a-tingle, Nita came forward. 
She was dressed in a long white silken 
robe, heavily brocaded and with a dainty, 
white veil falling from her head like a 
mantle. Wound round and round her 
body was the obi of cloth of gold, its ends 
tied in a curious knot, just over her shoul- 
der—for_she was a most honorable Gei- 
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sha. As she swayed to and fro in the 
stately dance, one could see the little an- 
kle, covered by the white tabi, and the tiny 
brocaded and jeweled slippers. In her 
hair, surrounded by jewels set in massy 
gold, was tucked the murky-red _ bara. 
None but she and Lye know that, with her 
great brocaded sleeves, all this made the 
bridal dress of a lady of Nippon. 

As her light body swayed to and fro in 
stately rhythm with the drumming 
chaunt, all were silent, for she was mar- 
velously beautiful as the color played to 
and fro on her blushing cheek and whitest 
neck, 

Robert Cummings sat watching, half 
in astonishment, half in awe—watching 
every movement of the little butterfly girl. 
And through his brain kept ever racing 
her words: “Why should he care? A 
Geisha—why ?” He looked up at the face 
of the dancing girl—straight into her 
eyes. They seemed to. look’ through and 
through him, and for him, with their 
black glitter. He bowed his head. Still 


he felt that burning look. He raised his 
glistening 


eves again—those other eyes, 
like black jewels, still burnt straight into 
his. 

Then an answer leaped into his brain, 
making his head swim and his eyes shine 
with a new light. Geisha no longer—to 
him she had become a lady—a Lady of 
Nippon. 

Unheeding and unrealizing, the dainty 
little butterfly-girl, in her flowing robe 
and massy gold, danced on, the patter of 
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feet sounding out on silence. Still her 
pleading eyes, seeking favor, shone out, 
fixed and set as if on the hill tops far 
away. Now the color rushed up and down 
her cheeks in great hot waves, leaving in 
its wake a pallid white. Another surging 
wave of hectic red; then wave after wave 
of red and white, as she danced, still smil- 
ing, her eyes staring into blue _ eyes, 
strangely glittering, far away. 

A great, jarring chord. She swayed 
suddenly ; a cloud of brocaded silken dra- 
peries and glittering cloth of fine gold 
sank to the floor. The melody ceased. The 
murky red rose lay with broken stem. The 
honored one saw only the little bundle of 
silk, huddled together on the Persian rug 
as the curtain hastily dropped. 

He hurried across the room, fear set- 
ting on his white face. He pushed aside 
the curtain, then across the rug, and 
picked her up in his strong arms. “Nita, 
Nita,” he whispered into the tiny ear. No 
response. “Nita, I call, I, the honored 
one.” A feeble movement, so slight. He 
pressed her close, her head resting on his 
arm, then bent his head and kissed her. 
Her tiny hands closed feebly about his 
neck as she whispered faintly, “ Most 
beloved.” 

Reverently he kissed the lips, once, then 
lay the limp form upon the couch and 
staggered out of the room. The great gate 
had opened. Then, with resounding clang, 
it had closed again. Holy Maya had 
taken back her own—a child of the sun. 
Void remained. 
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her. Unconscious of 
the transforming touch, yet she leaned 
forward as though to face it more square- 
ly, as she whispered, reproachfully: “An’ 
you’ve always been so much to me, here!” 

The color deepened in tone, and all 
around her ebbed and flowed almost pal- 
pable mists of ruby and gold. She caught 
the glow of it on her hands and shrank 
back, putting them behind her ‘as though 
the stain made her afraid. 

“Why,” she muttered, “I’ve always 
loved you—an’ watched for you, days an’ 
davs an’ davs.” Wonder was in_ her 
voice, and it filled her face as she looked 
up into the radiance of the sunset that 
followed the long, burning day of the 
Arizona desert. 

The dust in the thick, hot, still air 
burned like infinitessimal points of fire, 
and the volume of it seemed to surgé and 
beat through the wide stretches, as the 
crimson and orange flamed higher in the 
heavens and swept farther around the 
horizon. Thé woman watched the grow- 
ing splendor as though she fouhd its glory 
unbelievable. “How can you?” she whis- 
pered. “How can you be so grand— 
to-night !” 

She caught up her apron and covered 
her face, to shut out the mocking bright- 
ness; then she pressed it to her ears, as 
though the awful silence of the desert 
appalled her. After a little she tore the 
apron away, and turned and looked anx- 
iously along the gleaming threads into 
which the sunset had transformed the 
railroad track. Then she looked back, 
past the dreary old section house, and 
on beyond the long string of waiting 
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water tanks. Slowly her eyes swept the 
desert; almost inch by inch, over and 
over again, she searched the waves of 
sand, with their whitecaps of snowy al- 
kali, and the clumps of cacti, and the 
scattered patches of greasewood. She lis- 
tened with an intentness that must have 
brought her the footfall of a coyote or the 
whirr of the tarantula-wasp. Then she 
turned and faced the sunset again her 
face showing white and drawn, for all the 
rose-glow all around her; in all that wide 
sweep she had found nothing moving, 
nothing human. She was alone, in all 
that vastness. 

“Oh, I s’pose God did make you!” she 
muttered bitterly, looking up into the 
flaming heavens. “An’ He made us, too. 
Us—an’ the desert.” 

The sun dropped below the horizon. 
Then gently, imperceptibly, the brilliant 
after-glow vanished, and the dense, short 
blackness of the desert night covered the 
land. “Oh, yes, He made us!” She 
shivered, as the stealthy shadows thick- 
ened around her; “an’ then He forgot us 
—altogether !” 

Creeping back through the night to the 
door of the section house, the woman 
stopped and bent her head in a moment’s 
prayer, then sprang through the open 
door. As she crossed to a second room, 
her foot struck a box on the floor. She 
stopped quite still in the darkness, start- 
led. She remembered, then, that her hus- 
band had left the box there, open—and 
she vaguely wondered why. It was filled 
with torpedoes for signaling trains—and 
they were never needed here. Flagging 
was sufficient for the freights; as for the 
“Limited,” could anything ever happen, 
she wondered, impersonally, for which 
they would dare stop the “Limited” in its 
swift flight through the desert? She had 
almost forgotten that these things ex- 
isted, but the orders for using them came 
back with surprising distinctness. “Put 

















down two,” her husband had said, “an’ 


then go a rail’s length ” She shook 
it off impatiently. What was that to her 
now. Now? And with a low cry she 
threw herself on her knees by a bed. 
Milly Smith was alone with her sick 
child. Her husband had been away three 
days with the work train, but a brakeman 
on an afternoon freight had told her he 
expected to be back by to-morrow, at the 
latest. ‘The form of the message some- 
how gave her the hope that he would come 





sooner, and it was such a long time until 


to-morrow! Would it ever come, she 
wondered. And what would it bring? 
Or rather She would not let the 
threatening finish beat its way past the 
barrier of her hope, but as she fought 
the long night hours through, an iron 
hand seemed to clutch her heart, and an 
insistent voice from somewhere demanded, 
“To-morrow! To-morrow! What’ll it— 
take!” 

Milly had exhausted her little stock of 
medicines, but as the night crept on she 
searched them through again and again. 
There must be something! Something 
she had overlooked. There came over her 
a fierce desire to tear out her memory and 
hold it in her hands; she wanted it under 
her fingers, and her eyes, for thinking 
had failed her so terribly, in her time 
of great need. Her utter helplessness ap- 
palled her, paralyzed her. Her cry for a 
doctor, for some one to help, was so 
strong that Milly felt that it must go 
out across that maddening desert and on 
to the regions of civilization, and out of 
its great abundance help would come to 
her. 

Once, through the night, when she went 
to the olla for water, she knelt for a mo- 
ment under the veiled stars and tried to 
find words for a prayer—but they would 
not come. The distant points of light 
overhead seemed to laugh at her, as 
though they were so near to God—and 
knew of her far-offness. They seemed to 
tell her, too, that it was useless to pray; 
they made even her thoughts come stum- 
blingly. She stretched out her arms, then, 
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to the desert itself, sobbing: “What-is it? 
Oh, what is it that’s ailin’ my baby?” 
Lifting her face to the purple night sky, 
she whispered, pleadingly: “God! God! 
You ain’t aimin’ to take my baby? My 
baby! My Sunbeam! My one blossom 0’ 
the desert ?” 

Toward morning, 4 long, appealing cry 
rang through the silence, and the child 
stirred restlessly. It came again, appall- 
ing in its fierce insistence; the ifisistence 
of hunger demanding of the starving des- 
ert the food the hills could not provide 
after the long heat and drought of the 
surmer. Milly shivered, as the moun- 
tain lion’s half-human cry came again. 
She knew he would not venture near the © 
section house, but he was no friendly 
sharer of the loneliness, and she crouched 
in closer guard above her child. 

The dawn sent its silvery veil over the 
earth. The sun came glaringly up from 
the East, in stern forgetfulness of his 
radiant departure. Milly could not see 
the changes the daylight showed in the 
little face, though she knelt at the bed- 
side, watching. She was trying to think 
what it would mean—when the baby voice 
was still, to never see the bright head, 
with its tangle of curls; never hear the 
baby laughter—kiss the dimpled arms— 
she shook her head in slow, stunned won- 
der, then dropped on the pillow with a 
rush of tearless sobs. 

The pulsing waves of heat began to 
rise far out on the desert, weaving opa- 
lescent skeins of color under the burn- 
ing sunlight; then in scorching batialions 
they rushed around the section house. The 
long trains flashed by as though racing 
from those demons of fire, holding high 
carnival there in the desert. Milly had 
not noticed the outer things of the day, 
but as the morning writhed its burning 
way into afternoon, she crept to the door 
again and looked out at the hot, quivering 
mist, with its dancing mirage and scorch- 
ing sky. “God! God!” she pleaded again, 
across the desolation, “what did you make 
us for, us—an’ the desert!—if you just 
meant to forget us?” 
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COEUR D’ALENE CITY, IDAHO 


“IN ALL THE WEST, NO SPOT LIKE THIS’! 
BY GEORGE M. TEALE 


WIG) ND THAT is literally true. 
In all the United States 
there is no city more 
beautifully situated than 
Coeur, dAlene. ‘The 
name was given to the 

_ Indians by the Hudson 
Bay traders and is trans- 

lated “The Heart of an AWL.” It was a 

French idiomatic expression, meaning that 

they were “sharp,” “shrewd” traders—like we 

would say of a person, he is “as sharp as a 

tack.” The city is located at the north end 

of the lake of the same name, nearly the cen- 
ter of Kootenai County in the panhandle of 

Idaho, in a broad, level valley, which extends 

for miles to the north, and is one of the 

richest farming districts in the Northwest. 

In fact, it is so good that it is being cut up 

into 5 and 10 acre tracts, and put under ir- 

rigation, and the results are simply marvel- 





Coeur d’Alene has ten thousand people, 
and one of the most promising futures of 
any city in the West. Its scenic beauty is 


unsurpassed, its inhabitants progressive, its 
territory large and rich in undeveloped re- 
sources, its climate excellent, its transporta- 
tion facilities very good and improving. 
There are six grade schools, and one cen- 





tral high school, employing sixty teachers, 
and with an average attendance of 2,000 
pupils. An excellent gravity water system 
supplies an abundance of water, pronounced 
by U. S. chemical examination to be equal 
to any in the United States. The reservoir 
is situated on top of a hill near the city, and 
the force is sufficient to dispense with fire en- 
gines. ‘Ihe city is protected by an excellent 
fire brigade, having four hose reels and one 
hook and ladder truck. Upon the comple- 
tion of the new $60,000 city hall, now being 
erected, they will have modern and up-to- 
date quarters and new apparatus. 

The Kootenai Power Company supplies 
the city with electric lights, and has an 
abundance of power for factory purposes. 

The streets are broad, level and remarkably 
well kept. ‘The sidewalks are wide, and con- 
crete is being substituted for other material 
as fast as possible. Sherman avenue, the 
main business street, is especially wide and 
free from telephone poles. At night it is 
lighted not only by the municipal lights, 
which cover the entire city, but by numerous 
electric signs, which gives it quite a metro- 
politan appearance. 

The Spokane River, which leaves the lake 
at the west city limits, gives excellent drain- 
age to the new sewage system lately com- 

















pleted, and which is pronounced of suffi- 
cient capacity for a city of 30,000 people, 
and the city being from 20 to 100 feet above 
the water level, insures perfect sanitary con- 
ditions. 

They have good telephonic connections 
with all points, and as large a number of 
private phones as any city of its size in the 
country. 

Blackwells and City Parks are on the lake 
front near the electric dock and railway, and 
are noted for their beauty. Many of the 
original giant trees of the forest. that for- 
merly covered the site of the city are left 
standing; and having such a plentiful supply 
of water, the green sward and flower beds are 
always marvels of beauty.. Gravel walks 
cross and re-cross, and benches invite the 
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Coeur d’Alene College was founded about 
one and one-half years ago, and began with 
courses in music and business. Since then 
it has enjoyed a steady growth, and at the 
present time comprises no less than seven 
departments. The attendance at the outset 
was comparatively small, but has increased 
fast, till reaching a total of. 112 during the 
last semester. ; 

Coeur d’Alene-City alone furnished the 
first pupils, but later on they came from 
homes in Oregon, Washington, British Co- 
lumbia, Montana and even Kansas. In the 
beginning, the school occupied a hall in the 
city, but to-day they own three modern, 
steam-heated, electric-lighted buildings and 
a campus of ten acres. 

It is located about a mile from the city, 
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weary to rest in the shade. _ A large pavilion 
is used very much for small private theatri- 
cals, social gatherings, etc., and during the 
summer season there is dancing twice a 
week, which is always well patronized. Other 
Parks are being prepared which will make 
this a veritable park city. 

Ten different religious denominations are 
represented here. The Methodists are now 
building a beautiful new edifice, and the 
Catholics expect to erect one in the near fu- 
ture at a cost of $45,000. They now have a 
convent of the Sisters of the Immaculate 
lleart of Mary and a day school for boys and 
zirls. Services are still held at the old 


mission, which was opened on Christmas day, 
1851. ‘ 





the surroundings beautiful with nature’s 
gifts. A gently sloping hillside covered with 
venerable pines, and the river flowing at the 
foot, with the blue hills in the distance, and 
glimpses of the lake through the trees. 

The college is owned and controlled by the 
Columbia Conference of the Augustana 
Synod, and its doors are open to all regard- 
less of sex, nationality or denominational 
preferences, the main requirement being 
character. 

Its future is assured, as it has the hearty 
support of the community, and an excellent 
faculty, headed by Dr. Jesperson and every 
facility for education on a high plane. To 
Coeur d’Alene it gives the advantage of good 
educational facilities at home, and adds 
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greatly to the attractiveness of the city as a 
place of residence. 

Fourteen fraternal bodies have lodges 
here. Most of them had their rooms in the 
old opera house block which burned last 
July. The Odd Fellows and the Masons ex- 
pect to build temples for themselves this 
winter, and there is strong probability of a 
stock company of local eapital erecting a 
modern, thoroughly equipped theatre in the 
spring, which, in addition to the two thea- 
tres already here, will give them plenty of 
places of amusement. 

In addition to the Commercial Club, which 
has a membership of upwards of 350 
members, representing the business and pro- 
fessional interests of the city, and possessing 
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club of its kind in the Northwest. 

Company © of the National Guard of 
Idaho is making a good name for itself by 
excellent drill work and high percentage of 
attendance, owing greatly to the competent 
officers. 

There are few Western cities of its size 
with so many large, modern brick and fire- 
proof business blocks as Coeur d’Alene, and 
the fire limits are adhered to strictly, so that 
whenever a frame building is damaged or 
destroyed by fire or otherwise, the owner 
takes pride in replacing it with a modern 
fire-proof structure, civic pride being a pre- 
dominant characteristic of the men of means. 

There are many beautiful residences, and 
a very noticeable feature is the fact that they, 
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excellently equipped club rooms located in 
the business center, where civic matiers are 
discussed and visitors made welcome. There 
is the Coeur d’Alene Boat Club, with a mem- 
bership of nearly one hundred, including 
many of the society people of Spokane. They 
now have over forty power launches, beside 
other boats of various kinds and floating boat 
houses, docks and every facility for the con- 
venience of the members and their friends. 
The club has lately acquired extensive 
grounds, including the water front of 1 beau- 
tiful little cove about five miles up the lake 
which they intend improving with club build- 
ings, pagodas, etc., next spring, when they 


will have the most complete and comfortable 
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as a rule, occupy large grounds, well taken 
care of with numerous trees, shrubs and 
flower beds. It will take very little effort to 
keep this a “City Beautiful,” for the citizens 
have already made it so, and even now the 
homes would be a source of. pride to a com- 
munity of thrice the size. Prosperity is in- 
dicated by the number of automobiles cwned 
here. Many of the best makes are repre- 
sented. 

Lumbering is the chief industry, though 
others are fast coming to the front. There 
are now seven mills at or near and tributary 
to Coeur d’Alene, with a daily capacity of 
750,000 feet, and pay rolls averaging $50,- 
000 per month. As there are some 50 billion 
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vet of uncut timber tributary to these mills, 
t is not hard to foresee many years of work 
und millions of money coming to this city. 
It is stated on good authority that there will 
be a large new mill put in next year on the 
lake, and there will also be completed a large 
sash and door factory, and with the unlim- 
ited power to be had and excellent shipping 
facilities, there is a good opening for manu- 
facturers of wood products, such as boxes, 
cheap furniture, screen doors- and windows, 
wood pulp, ete. In fact, there are two boat 
huilding companies here now which build 
all the boats used for lake traffic. 
Financially, the city is well represented by 
four banks of ample resources and ably man- 
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up-to-date appearance, and the clean, fresh 
stocks carried, which accounts for the way 
the local merchants have built and held trade 
against keen competition from other cities. 
Just to give an idea of how it affects visi- 
tors looking for a location, we may take a 
few instances. Mr. Singer was for years 
connected with a large department store in 
Chicago. He decided to open up for himself, 
so he took time to travel all over the West, 
visiting many localities, examining into the 
social and business conditions, climate, 
health and future possibilities, and at last 
located here in Coeur d’Alene as the most 
ideal little city from every point of view of 
the business man, and the head of a family. 


SUMMER CAMP ON ST. JOE RIVER. 


aged, 
First National Bank, the Coeur d’Alene 
Bank and Trust Company, and the American 
Trust Company. Their combined capital is 
a quarter million dollars, with deposits in 
excess of one million, and loans of $750,000. 
They are very liberal in their treatment of 
local business interests, and have done all 
hat could be expected to boost the city, and 
are always in the forefront in any move- 
ment looking to the betterment of the com- 
munity. 

\ll the regular lines of retail business are 
weil represented by houses of good standing. 
he stores are very noticeable for their clean, 


The Exchange National Bauk, the 


He opened The Little Silk Store, and model- 
ed it after Stevens Brothers, of Chicago, and 
is doing well. Another case is Mr. Rendall, 
who is part owner and manager of the Table 
Supply Co., who came from New York un- 
der practically the same conditions as did 
Mr. Bonner of the Coeur d’Alene Furniture 
Company, which carries a stock, occupying 
three floors, that will compare favorably 
with any stock in a large-sized Eastern city. 
The largest business here is the Idaho Mer. 
Co., which has been built up from practically 
nothing in a few years by V. W. Sander and 
his son, W. E. Sander, who is vice-president 
of the.company. It is the largest depart- 
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store in 
Idaho. 


We might mention 


ment 
Northern 


many other of 
men who have by 
sterling energy and 
worth made good, 
and if the above- 
mentioned gentle- 
men, after travel- 
ing the whole coun- 
try over, have 
found this a good 
business and _ resi- 
dence town, it cer- 
tainly must be a 
zood location for a 
young man of the 
East, who is on the 
look-out for oppor- 
tunity, for by com- 
-ing here and devot- 
ing the energy and 
time to his business 
that he is used to in his present position, he 
can retire in a few years with a competence. 
The openings are here. It is the Land of 
Opportunities. 

To the north of the city and extending 
for miles is a broad, level valley, very fer- 
tile, where excellent crops can be raised. 
Large tracts of it have been put under ir- 
rigation in the last two or three years, and 
cut up into five and ten acre pieces, which 
are being sold on very reasonable terms. 
One place in particular, at Dalton, which is 
on the Hayden Lake Electric line, just two 
miles from the city limits, is worthy of spec- 
ial mention. They have more water than 
enough for their sections, and the earth is 
so rich, and holds moisture so well, that it 
requires only two or three irrigations in a 
season, and the crops secured are almost be- 
yond belief. Winter apples do _ especially 
well, though small fruits and berries are un- 
excelled, and for vegetables—well, they have 
to be seen to realize the high standard and 
large crops secured. If there is a richer, 
‘more ideal, farming land in the country, I 
have not seen it. 

In the valleys, up the lake and the rivers 
St. Joe and Coeur d’Alene and other smaller 
streams, are rich fruit lands, also mint and 
celery land that rivals the famed Michigan 
farms, and pay for the land they are grown 
m in two and three years. The uplands 





have proven the finest hay lands in the 
country. 


Timothy yields immense crops of 
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the best grade, and sells at high prices. One 
farmer sold his entire crop last fall at $25 
per ton at his farm. 

Poultry raising is becoming a good busi- 
ness, as the fowls are healthy, and the prices 
always good. Poultry farms are becoming 
not uncommon, and a great deal is done in 
that line as a side line with other farm pro- 
ducts. Dairy farming is also becoming very 
important as an industry. The hills are 
most excellent for grazing, and there is a 
market in the Inland Empire which it seems 
impossible to supply, as now they bring but- 
ter and eggs from the Kast. 

There is a Government Experimental Sta- 
tion promised to be located here in the near 
future. It will probably be placed near 
Dalton Gardens, near the north city limits. 

The Coeur d’Alene Indian reservation, 
which is located south of the city on the 
lake, will be thrown open for settlers during 
the coming year. It comprises about 510,000 
acres of the finest timber, hay, fruit and 
dairy lands in the Northwest, and is directly 
tributary to the city by rail and boat. This 
will mean that there will be at least 50,000 
people come to register, as the United States 
Land Office is located here, and as all wil! 
not be successful in-the drawing, there will 
be many who, recognizing the beauties and 
opportunities of the district, will locate here. 
Some of the claims on the reservation are 
valued as high as $15,000 the way they stand, 
and there is no bad land on the reservation. 




















Not far from the city has lately been dis- 
covered a bed of the highest grade porcelain 
clay, such as has been used to make insula- 
tors for electric work and dishes. Also one 
of vitrous shale for the manufacture of pav- 
ing brick. As these are the only ones of 
their nature in this part of the countrv, there 
will spring up a couple of industries next 
year which will be far-reaching and mean 
much good and prosperity to the city. 

Coeur d’Alene is the center of one of the 
best equipped electric interurban railway sys- 
tems in the country.. First was built the 
Coeur d’Alene and Spokane, covering the 34 
miles to Spokane, and bringing a rich agri- 
cultural district in close touch. Next was 
built the Coeur d’Alene and Hayden Lake 
line to Hayden Lake, a beautiful little sum- 
mer resort a few miles up the valley, where 
there are many campers during the summer 
season. The road bed and equipment is of 
the best, and equal to any in the United 
States with almost hourly service..- 

The Coeur d’Alene and Wallace will be the 
next built. It will cover the 46 miles to 
Wallace, bringing the mining district in 
close connection and opening up new timber 
and agricultural and dairy lands. Work 
will begin in the spring, as the right of way 
has been secured and the financial arrange- 
ments completed. These, together with the 
Northern Pacific, the Idaho and W. N. and 
the steamers on the lake, give excellent traffic 
facilities. The direct line to the mines will 
not only bring metals through here, but 
make an excellent market for Coeur d’Alene 
gardeners. One of the most enjoyable ex- 
cursions one can ever have is a trip up the 
beautiful shadowy St. Joe river, sixty miles 
and return. During the summer months, 
the Red Collar steamer “Idaho” makes Sun- 
day excursion trips, and often they have to 
take the “Georgie Oakes,” both large and 
beautiful steamers. The St. Joe river en- 
joys not only the distinction of being the 
highest altitude of any navigable river, but 
also one of the most beautiful. The river is 
very placid, and reflects the mountains and 
trees, house boats and cottages in one con- 
tinuous panoraina. It is well worth one’s time 
and the slight expense to take this trip, which 
is getting to be known all over the world as 
one of the most beautiful scenic trips to be 
had in all the world. 

As a summer resort it is especially true 
hat “In all the West” there is “no spot like 
this.” The altitude is 2250 feet, the days are 
warm and pleasant, the nights cool enough to 
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require coverlets, though the evenings are 
not too cool to take boat rides, sit on veran- 
das or in the parks with great comfort. The 
winters are open; once only in late years has 
there been any severe weather. The sum- 
mer season, as a rule, lasts from three to 
five months. 

Many people are buying lake shore prop- 
erty for their summer homes, and this is 
especially true of Spokane people, though the 
best families of the Northwest are being wel! 
represented, and while there are many beau- 
tiful beaches they are being fast picked up, 
and in a short time the lake will be sur- 
rounded by a city of cottages. 

The water is delightful for bathing. Bath- 
ers often remain in for an hour or two, and 
it is always pleasant and comfortable, as the 
hills surrounding the lake are rounded and 
well-wooded, so that the winds have perfeci 
freedom and are not confined. Consequently 
this locality is noted for its lack of storms. 
making it perfectly safe for women and child. 
ren and amateur oarsmen, and accounts fo 
the number of its houseboats. There ar: 
literally dozens and dozens of them anchorec 
near the city and along the lake shores i 
sheltered coves, some of them being fur 
nished in the mosi artistic and heautifu 
manner, and containing from two to six 
rooms, with many conveniences. 

The absence of mosquitoes and other in- 
sects tends to enjoyment of the evenings and 
the popularity of the lake. 

There are many places of interest and 
beauty to visit by boat, of which there are 
many at reasonable hire. 

Among the many beautiful beaches on the 
lake, there is none more so than “Twin 
Beaches,” in a sheltered cove about fow 
miles down the lake. It is particularly wel! 
situated in one of the most altogether de- 
lightful places on the lake, and some ol 
the most pretentious cottages of the wealth- 
iest society people of Spokane are here. They 
are furnished most artistically, and have 
every convenience, including ice and wate! 
system which, with the open air and beau- 
tiful surroundings, makes it ideal. 

While Coeur d’Alene City is known for 
its beauty and many other. excellent qualities. 
one must not forget the Coeur d’Alene min- 
ing district. Embracing a radius of fifty 
miles is one of the richest and most wonder- 
ful mineral producing belts in the world. 
Especially is this true regarding the pro- 
duction of silver lead, as it is over 35 pe” 
cent of the world’s supply, and among th-> 








many rich producers of that mineral is the 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan, which has paid over 
ten millions in dividends, and is the richest 
mine of that kind in the world. The dis- 
trict is growing in output steadily, and new 
mines are being opened up all the time. Some 
very rich strikes and prospects in gold, silver, 
lead and copper are not far from this city. 

The Daily Journal is the leading morning 
paper, and The Daily Press the leading even- 
ing paper of the Northern Idaho Panhandle. 
They give the news of the surrounding terri- 
tory and United Press telegraphic service, 
and enjoy the support of the citizens. 

The principal hotel is the Idaho (Euro- 
pean) situated. not far from the electric 
dock and railway station, with only a park 
about 100 yards wide between it and the 
lake, allowing an unobstructed view for 
miles of water, woods and mountains. 

The building is a large, comfortable brick 
and stucco, on the Spanish Mission style, 
three stories in height, finished and opened 
. July 3, 1908, at a cost in excess of $100,000 
by a company of local capitalists. All rooms 
have outside windows, allowing plenty of 
light and air. They are large and comfort- 
able, single and en suite, with private baths, 
hot and cold water, electric light, steam heat, 
and long distance telephone in each room. 
The furnishings are elegant and tasteful, be- 
ing of the best obtainable. 

The entrance is via a very large arched 








porch, and over that on the second floor, ani 
opening from the parlors, of which there are 
three, is a roof garden veranda, with large 
easy chairs, porch chairs, and rockers, where 
one may sit at their ease and view the beau- 
ties of the landscape, with its ever-changing 
panorama of sunshine and shadow, steamers 
and smal] craft, and the reflections of the 
mountains in the placid waters or ripple 
caused by the breezes. The office is very 
large, finished in the Mission style, with an 
immense fire-place in one end, where a 
huge fire of logs is kept burning on cool 
evenings and mornings, making it ver) 
home-like and comfortable. 

The genial manager, Mr. H. 8. Moore, is 
a prince of “Bonifaces,” a New Englander 
by birth, and shows it in his hospitable-man- 
ner and the excellence of the house, for he 
has brought the Idaho up to a _ standard 
which places it in the front rank of hos- 
telries of the Northwest, if not of the United 
States. ' 

The cafe, run under Mr. Moore’s manage- 
ment, in the hotel building, sets one of the 
best tables in the country, and has gained 
an enviable reputation. Monsieur, the chef, 
has few equals and no superiors. In fact, 


such is its fame that many come from Spo- 
kane to spend their Sundays here for the 
sake of the excellent entertainment they re- 
ceive and the moderate prices charged, whic! 
is true of the hotel as a whole. 


As a matter 




















ON THE ST. JOE SWIFTWATER. 


of fact, one may come from the large cities 
of the world like New York and Boston, and 
receive the same comforts and even luxuries 
they are used to at home. It is an ideal place 
to make one’s headquarters while making the 
many little excursions and side trips into 
the surrounding territory, of which there are 
so many beautiful ones. In case of having 
business in Spokane, it is quite convenient 


to stop at the Idaho and take one of the 
electric trains to and from the city, which 
can be done easily, as there is almost an 


hourly service. It is, in truth, an ideal 
hotel at which to spend a day or a year. 
Coeur d’Alene, like all cities of any note, 
owes its growth and prosperity, not only to 
natural conditions, but in a large degree to 
the enterprise, foresight and faith in its 
future of a few men. In this case, as often, 
it is hard to choose, but we can take two or 
three instances, and show how a man with 
necessary qualities can succeed. The ones 
noted are all of men who started with prac- 
tically no cash capital, and within the last 
few years. First, we must take note of F. 
A. Blackwell. In 1901 he established the 
William Howard Land and Lumber Co., of 








SUMMER ‘HOME ON 


LAKE COEUR D’ALENE, 


which he was vice-president and manager. 
They acquired large timber holdings, which 
they later sold to the Milwaukee Lumber Co., 
which is one of the largest concerns in this 
territory, and is closely connected with the 
C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., now building their 
main line to the coast. Then in 1903 he, 
with others, built the Coeur d’Alene and 
Spokane Electric Ry. of which he was presi- 
dent, and this date marks the awakening of 
Coeur d’Alene to iis possibilities as a city. 
The following year, the Coeur d’Alene and 
Hayden Lake road was built, under his man- 
agement, and in 1907 he began the construc- 
tion of the Idaho and Washington Northern, 
which, when finished, will give direct con- 
nections with the C. M. & St. Paul on the 
south, and the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Canadian Pacific and other transcon- 
tinental roads on the north, thus giving them 
transportation by rail equal to all demands. 
Mr. Blackwell has always had the inierests 
of Coeur d’Alene at heart. He presented 
the city with its most beautiful park, which 
is beyond power to do justice to. He has a 
beautiful, palatial residence set in large, 
well-kept grounds, and has made for .:imself 
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HOUSE BOATS 


a name to be envied as a home town builder 
ind public-spirited, open-hearted citizen. 
Next in order we may place Wm. Dollar, 
who is probably the most influential man in 
Northern Idaho, though one would never 
find it out from him unless you are making 
a study of it. 


He is quiet and unassuming, 
but always busy. He is one who “does 
things”’ He came here some ten years ago, 
and with little capital, but plenty of nerve 
and foresight, organized and incorporated 
the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company. By 
careful attention and hard work, he built it 
up to its present position, and then sold the 
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ON COEUR D’ALENE LAKE. 


control and went into banking. He had or- 
ganized the Exchange Bank in 1901, the firsi 
one here, and in 1904 it was nationalized. 
with a capital of $100,000, and appointed 
U. S. Depository. Since then he has put 
his entire time and ability into the bank, 
and the result is that it is one of the largest, 
strongest and most popular banks in th 
Panhandle, and one of the leading financial! 
institutions of the State, and has all the 
large local mercantile and other concerns 
represented on its books. 

Mr. Dollar was with Mr. Blackwell, one 
of the original incorporators of the Coeur 
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SUMMER HOUSES ON 


d’Alene & S. Ry., and still holds the position 
of treasurer and director. 
He is of Scotch parentage, and shows it 


in his shrewd and careful business methods. 
He was too busy during his early life to 
think of such things, but a few years ago took 
unto himself a wife, and built for her one 
of the most beautiful homes in the city. He 
also has a bright little laddie, William, Jr., 
who bids fair to succeed in the largest sense, 
possessing as he does the great advantage of 
wealth and example. Mr. Dollar is, as may 
be guessed, always foremost in public af- 
fairs and civic improvement. 

One very important enterprise which is 
developing here, and which will be far-reach- 
ing, is the establishing’ of a Chatauqua, 
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STEAMER IDAHO, BOUND FOR SHADOWY ST. JOE RIVER. 


LAKE COEUR D’ALENE. 


which will be completed and opened next 
summer. To Mr. T. T. Kerl is due the 
credit for the conception of this as well as 
for the energetic and comprehensive manner 
in which it is being developed. Mr. Kerl is 
a man of education and experience, as well 
as a man of wealth, having not only the 
qualities, but also the means of making it a 
success. He has been quite a traveler, and 
it was thus he happened to stop here, and 
like many others from the East, was’ so 
charmed that he decided to make it his home. 
He was also impressed with the natural ad- 
vantages for making this an attractive city, 
and has rather made it a hobby of his to 
beautify and make it a “good place to live.” 
He was instrumental in ovening Sherman 
Park, in addition to the city 
where his home-is located, and 
which is in truth a park. 

When he decided to establish 
the Chatauqua he also determined 
that it should be what is known 
as Driftwood Point, an ideal loca- 
tion. The mountains surround- 
ing the lake range up to. hundreds 
of feet in height, and at Drift- 
wood there is a 400-foot bluff cov- 
ered with trees which forms a 
beautiful background for the 
point, which is a_ broad, level 
cape of some one hundred acres in 
extent, jutting out into the lake, 
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with an elevation of about 50 feet at 
the point, the balance having a gentle 
slope to the beach. Clear, cold springs 
in the hills supply an abundance of 
water. ‘There are several eacellent 
bathing beaches, and the native for- 
est gives shade and lends beauty to the 
scene. Driftwood Point affords a view 
for miles up and down the lake and 
across Mica Bay, and the many moun- 
tains, with their ever-varying lights 
and shadows and colors innumerable. 
The sunsets are beautiful. The shores 
are lined with summer cottages and 
houseboats, making a_ veritabie city 
with one main avenue—the lake. The 
hoat service is superior to many of the 
best Eastern resorts, for in addition to 
the large boats, which make  al- 
most hourly trips, there are many small 
steamers and launches which make regular 
trips to all landings, and stop at any point 
on signal, making direct connections with all 
electric cars. Driftwood is only five miles 
from Coeur d’Alene, where anything may be 
found that is part of a wide-awake, modern 
city. There is now a large force of men at 
work, and they have accomplished wonders, 
though the largeness of the plans is such 
that it will require much time and money to 
complete the work. ‘There will be fine walks, 
acres of trees, grass, flowers, vines, bathine 
beaches, sun parlors, pavilions, refreshment 
equipments, boat houses, play grounds, 
parks, a large dining hall and large spaces 
for summer campers, in tents and cottages 


COLLAR 
TRAINS FROM SPOKANE. 
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COEUR D’ALENE ELECTRIC DOCK, WHERE RED 


STEAMERS CONNECT WITH ELECTRIC 
with every convenience and sanitury ar- 
rangement, and last, but not least, a large 
auditorium and music hall. - Arrangements 
will be made for rates on all roads and boats, 
and negotiations are now on foot to secure 
some of the best attractions for next sum- 
mer season, covering the field of music, 
amusement and instruction. The Yukon- 
Alaskan exposition in Seattle next year will 
bring thousands to the Northwest, and all 
should avail themselves of the opportunity 
and obtain. stop-overs, and see _ this 
beautiful place, for no one should ever 
turn back from the West without first hav- 
ing seen and visited the interesting points 
of Coeur d’Alene and Driftwood Point, for 
it is literally true: “In all the West, no spot 
like this.” 
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PEARS’ is the most 


economical of all soaps. It 





wears to the thinness of a 
dime. Moisten the thin 


remainder of your old cake and 


place it in the hollow of the 


new one where it will adhere, 
thus you will not lose an 


atom, and will see that 


PEARS’ IS NOT ONLY f& 
PURE, BUT ECONOMICAL. - 


UE Wk DEY — 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
86 All rights secured.”” 
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are EATEN IN o RUBBED OUT in the wash 

Easy Washing Soaps EAT the clothes 

Safe Soaps require RUBBING and rubbing means HOLES 
DOESN'T eat clothes 


‘ Washes WITHOUT 
Pearline See ytitoct ation 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SGGIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Gueranteoed .Capltal oo. cccacsccccces $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash.... 1,000,060.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds ..... 1,453,983.62 
Deposits, June 30, 1908 ............. 34,474,554.23 
TEE BMGT ces lvcscccedesincsinensd cee 


Remittances may be made by Draft, Post 
Office or Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 
coin by express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m. 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock m., and Saturday 
evenings from 7 o’ciock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
President, Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. 
Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann; 
Seeretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, 
A. H. Muller; Goodfellow & Eells, General At- 
torneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer. Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, 
J. W. Van Bergen, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission street, be- 
tween 2lst and 22d streets. For receipt and 
payment of deposits only. 
























And why not? 


detail. 


ane players. 











T is an interesting fact that discerning people who make a carefu] 
examination of all player pianos and their merits always choose 


The Autopiano 


It is the most perfectly built piano the world knows. 
Not a haphazard combination, a piano and a play- 
er fitted together in a hit-or-miss fashion but an 
‘instrument that is harmoniously complete in every 


Built in one factory, with one end in view—a perfect 
musical instrument—it is heir to none of the hun- 
dred little defects that are common to other 


he Autopiano makes of every man, woman and 
child a skilled musician and creates in every home 
the rarest musical atmosphere. 
No home, whether it be musically educated or no 
can afford to be without it. 
Ask the opinion of any owner of an Autopiano and 
you will get a response brimful of satisfaction 
and enthusiasm. The Genuine Autopiano is Sold Only by 


SAN FRANCISCO 975 Market Street 


Filers Music Co. OAKLAND 1075 —a — 


Send For List of 1000 Autopiano Owners in California 



















































seasoning. 


Beware of Imitations. 





FISH, snore than 










any other dish needs careful 
It is rendered more appetizing by 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a delightful seasoning for Scalloped Oysters, Broiled 
Lobster, Cod Fish Balls and Steaks, Deviled 
Clams, Fish Salads, etc. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 





























HOTEL 
GOTHAM 


Fifth Ave. and 55th Street 
NEW YORK 


Located in the heart of the resi- 
dential and club district of the 
Metropolis, offers an exclusive 
home life of unsurpassed elegance 
and refinement, in close touch 
with the social world. Absolute- 
ly fire-proof in every detail of 






construction. 





Special arrangements for perma- 
nent guests 
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TAFT & PENNOYER 


IMPORTER OF 


DRY GOODS, 


MILLINERY, 


FOOTWEAR, 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE ART GOODS, DRA- 
PERIES AND MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 





BROADWAY AND FOURTEENTH STREETS, OAKLAND, CAL. 


TELEPHONE OAKLAND 850 
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Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK, S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 


Ideal Location 
Near Theatres, 
Shops and 
Central Park 


NEW, MODERN 
and ABSOLUTE- 
LY FIREPROOF 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New 
York. Close to 
5th Ave. “L"’ and 
Subway and ac- 
cessible to all 
surface car lines. 
Transient rates 
$2.50 with Bath 
and up. All out- 
side rooms. 


Special rates 
for summer 
months. 





SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


Under the management of HARRY P. STIM- 
SON, formerly with Hotel Imperial, New 
York; R. J. BINGHAM, formerly with Hotel 
Woodward. 











HOTEL EMPIRE 


FOR FAMILIES AND TRANSIENTS 
Broadway and 63rd Street, (Lincoln Sq.) N.Y.City 





t . 

‘In The Very Center of Everything 
All surface cars pass or transfer to door. 
Subway and “L” stations, two minutes. 

ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 

Rooms, with detached bath, $1.50 per day up 
Rooms, with private bath, $2.00 per. day up 
Suites, with private bath, $3.50 per day up 
European Plan, also Combination Breakfasts 

EXCELLENT SERVICE—FINE MUSIC 
W. Johnson Quinn, Proprietor. 
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Think What These Pruden- 
tial Checks Would Mean 
Coming to the Wife 
and Family Every 
Month! 








HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Income 


for 


20 Years 
For Life! 


he Prudential’s 
Very Newest Idea 


ini Life Insurance 































At age 30, for $167.35 a year during your life, (a saving of 
$13.95 a month) your Family Will Receive after your death 
$50.00 Every month for 20 years, or $12,000 in all! 


At slightly higher cost, the income would continue for life! 
























Write for Rates at Your Age and Learn How You can 
Provide an Absolute Guaranteed Income for Your Family. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Dept. 21 Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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IF YOU LOVE MUSIC WELL 


and want the greatest music in your home, buy the 


MELVILLE CLARK APOLLO 
PLAYER PIANO 


Beyond Question the Greatest Player in the World 


q@ IT HAS AS ONE OF ITS COMMANDING FEATURES 
THE GENUINE HUMAN TOUCH due to the fact that every 
one of the 88 pneumatic fingers is hinged like the human hand 
at the wrist and strikes the piano key in front of the fulcrum with 
the real human stroke, securing an absolutely human expression. 
This feature alone gives the Apollo player a specific musical 
‘value that cannot be overestimated. 


q@ ITS RANGE IS 88 NOTES OR THE ENTIRE PIANO 
KEYBOARD so that it plays all the noblest musical compositions 
without rearrangement. NO 65-NOTE PLAYER CAN DO 
THIS because 65 notes is only a little over 5 octaves. 


q@ IT HAS THE TRANSPOSING MOUTHPIECE that 
changes the music to any key to suit the voice or accompanying 
instrument, and prevents the annoyance caused by the shrinking 
and swelling of the music rolls due to atmospheric conditions. It 
represents 95 per cent. of player value. 


q@ IT HAS THE SPRING MOTOR that effectively prevents 
any sudden change in the tempo, and rewinds the music roll 
automatically, saving exertion on the part of the operator. 


The Apollo plays all standard 
58, 65 and 88 note music rolls 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 


Steinway Hall, CHICAGO 


BENJ. CURTAZ © SON, Agents, 1615 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco, California 
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Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone—a New, Electrical, Scientific and 
Practical Invention for Those Who Are Deaf or Partially 
Deaf—May Now Be Tested in Your Own Home. 

Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month's trial of the 
Stolz Electrophone at home. This personal practical test serves to 
prove that the device satisfies, WITH EASE. every requirement of a per- 
fect hearing device. Write for pa.ticulars at once. before the offer is 
withdrawn, for by this PERSON4L TEST plan the FINAL selection of 
the ONE COMPLETELY SATISFACTORY HEARING AID is made easy 
and inexpensive for every one. 





This new invention, the Stolz 
Electrephone (U.S. Patent No. 
763,575) renders unnecessary 
such clumsy, unsight!y and 
frequently harmful devices as 
trumpets, horns, tubes, ear 
drams, fans, etc. It is a tiny 
electric telephone that fits on 
the ear and which, the instant it is 
applied MAGNIFIES the sound waves 
in such manner as to cause an ASTON- 
ISHING INCREASE in the CLEARNESS 
of ALL SOUNDS. It overcomes the 
puzzing and ioaring ear noises and, 
also, so co: stantly and electrically 
exercises the vital parts of the ear 
that, usually, the natural UN- 








AIDED hearing itself is grad- 
nally restored. What Three 
Business Men Say. 

The Electrophone is very sat- 
isfactory. Being small in size 
and great in hearing qualities 





Mrs. C. Lrpecxa. 238 12th Ave., May- 
wood, Ill.. wears an Electrophone. 
Less conspicuous than eye-gliasses. 











makes it preferable to any I have tried and, I believe, I have tried all 
of them. M. W. Hoyt, Wholesale Grocer, Michigan Ave. and River 
St., Chicago. 

I got sc deaf I could not hear with my speaking tube and was 
advised to try the Electrophone. After fifteen years of deafness, dis- 
comfort and worry I now hear perfectly at church and at concerts. 
W. R. UTLEY, Sales Mgr.. S. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago. 

I have now used your Electrophone over a year, and know that it 
is a first-class. scientific hearing device. Without it people have to 
shout directly in my ear to make me hear. With it, I can hear dis- 
tinctly when spokon toin an ordinary tone. Best of all, IT HAS 
STOPPED MY HEAD NOISES, which were a terrible aggravation. 
LEWIS W. MAY, Cashier, 100 Washington street, Chicago 

Write to or call (cali if you can) at our Chicago offices for particu- 
lars of our psrsonal test offer and list of other prominent endorsers 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or Magical Beautifier 


PURIFIES Removes Tan, Pimples, 
as well as Freckles, Moth Patches, 
Beautifies Rash and Skin Dis- 
the Skin. @ eases and every 
No other blemish on 
Cosmetic #f uae 9 ont 
es etection. 
will do it. It has’ stood 
the test of 60 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. 
Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
The distin- 
tinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): “As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 
‘ we od sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
ealers. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Relieves Skin troubles, cures Sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mall. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes Superfiluous Hair. Price $1 by mail. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York City. 













who will answer inquiries. Physicians cordially invited to in g 
aurists’ opinions. 
Stolz Electrophone Co., 1178 Stewart Blg., Chicago 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Seattle. Indianapolis, Des 
moines, Toronto. Foreign Office : 82-85 Fleet St.. London, Eng. 




















Learn Fundamental Thinking 


and the SCIENTIFIC INTERPRETATION of LIFE 


The sum of all scientific knowledge forms 
a network of Facts and principles, which, 
properly understood, will guide you to the 
TRUTH in every field of enquiry. 


PARKER H. SERCOMBE, Sociologist 
Instructor of Personal Philosophy based 
on the Unity and Inter-Relationship on 
all Knowledge. 


A course of six lessons by mail, or in class, 
will enable you to always choose the correct 
point of view on every subject, and thus go 
far towards systematizing your thoughts and 
guiding your judgment. 


No application will be considered unless it 
is accompanied by a sample essay of not 
more than two hundred words containing the 
——— best thought on his favorite sub- 
ject. 


I do not personally accept pay for my ser- 
vice—all fees from pupils being turned over 
to trustees, the fund to go toward feunding 
a Rational School of Life and Thought. For 
terms address 


Parker H. Sercombe, 2238 Calumet Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 








IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE 


Without Effort by Wearing the Famous 


DISSOLVENE RUBBER GARMENTS 


The only harmless and effectual method to 
Reduce Superfluous Flesh 


No drugs, no dieting, no unusual exer- 
cise, no change in the mode of living. 
Recommended by physicians. 


Made of the finest 

ure Para rubber, fitt- 
ing snugly to the body; 
worn under the cloth- 
ing at any and all times 
without the slightest 
inconvenience or an- 
noyance. 

Society Has Adopted Them 

They reduce the flesh 
only where jdesired, 
Results positive. 

It is nothing unusual 
to hear those wearing 
these garments say 
they have reduced 
from 4 to 7 pounds a 
week. Send for Booklet O. 


DISSOLVENE COMPANY 


18 West 34th Street, New York waceeiinias 
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FRANKLIN 
Automobiles 


All Franklins are light in 
weight, strong, easy to 
operate, easy to control 
and to care for, and econ- 
omical. No Franklin is 
over-heavy, over-powered 
for its use, nor over-ex- 
pensive. 





Consolidated Motor Car Company 


402-4-6 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 
Telephone Franklin 391G S. G. CHAPMAN, Manager 














Your Loss and Peril! 


To Forget that 


Orangeine 


(Powders) 
‘Saves the Day”’ 
From 


Colds, Headache, Chill, Indigestion, 
“Brain Fag,” 
“Feeling Out-of-Sorts.” 
Averts Sickness! 
25c Package Free for Honest Test 


ORANGEINE is mailed anywhere, on re. 
ceipt of price. 10c package (2 powders), 25c 
package (6 powders), 50c package (15 pow- 
ders), $1.00 package (85 powders). We will 
mail free, one 25c package on receipt of 
request, with assurance of honest test, un- 
der suggestion of our directions. 

The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 




















WORK APRON, SLEEVE AND GIVEN 
CAP PATTERN 

These three useful articles are something every 

lady needs, Made of checked gingham; nothing 

neater or more practical. Excellent shaping is given 


the apron by the front seams and bydarts atthe sides, 
The straps are arranged 
































_ We wish to over the shoulders fasten 
introduce ing to the beltin the back, 
Homs Two large pockets are a 
TALK useful feature, The sleeve 
to protectors extend from 
you wrist to elbow, and accom- 
We modate the dress sleeve 
will underneath without 
send \ mussingit, Cap Pat- 
Home tern may be utilized 
Tax for for abathing cap;the 
six months y apron and sleeve pro- 
and the tectors require 54 
Work Ap- yds. of 36-in. material 
ron, Sleeve and % yd. forthe cap. 
Protector You will be pleased 
and Cap with this premiumof- 
Pattern for fer, given to all new 
only 25:. subscribers to Home 
Send sub- TaLk, Remember 
script:o ‘t costs you nothing. 
TO-DAY Home [Atk is a 32 
ascur age, ——— il- 
1 ustrat ome Mag- 
supp y azine, Witmark's 
limit- latest. music com- 
ed. positions areprint- 


ed each month; 
latest New York 
& Paris fashions 
w. Marie Helen 

ing, stories of 
interest, Hints 
™ for Housekeep- 
é ers and other 
valuable items, 


HOME TALK, Room 712, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
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PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDERS 


have the exclusive and 
common sense cord action 
at the back which gives 
and takes with every move- 
ment. This overcomes all 
strain at the shoulders and 
buttons and means long wear. 
Highest quality of elastic 
we>bing over the shoulders. 
Different weights and lengths to 
suit all requirements. 
MAKER’S GUARANTEE on 
every pair— Satisfaction, new pair 
or money back. 
Price 50c at your dealer, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON 


MrG. CO. 
714 Main £t.. Shirley. Mass 





The Chief of the Tribe 
of the Ghourki 


Wants to send you that peculiar little brown 

book called The Ghourki for at least one 

year. Twenty-five cents is all he asks, and 

if you don’t like the magazine, you won’t be 
‘ out much. 


The Ghourki is published twelve times a 
year in the Chief’s own print shop, and it 
contains the sayings of the Chief and some 
others. 


Moocha Saba, one of the Chief’s satelites, 
says: 

“I'd rather go to church than to go to 
Hell, but-I don’t have to go either place.” 


He says lots more things, a good many of 
which are printed in The Ghourki. Remem- 
ber, 25 cents will do the work. It’s worth 
the price to be in good company. 


THE CHIEF OF THE TRIBE 
Morgantown, W. Va. 





























THE 


ecley 





For Liquor and 






Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 





























AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES 
4sut Qprings, Ark. Dwight, lll. Portland, Me. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. Marion, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mich. White Plains, N. Y. 4246 | Filth ve. 
to St. Plainfield, Ind 2658S. College Ave Greensboro, N. C. Providence R. I. 
Denver, Colo. Des Moi - I é . " Fargo, N. D. Waukesha, Wis. 
West Haven, Conn oines la. Omaha, Neb. iladelphia, Pa. Toronto, Ont. Can. 
WwW. , D. Crab Orchard, Ky. Cor. Cass and 25th St. 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
211 N. Capitol St Lexington, Mass. North Conway, N. H. Harrisburg, Pa. London, England 
Beautiful, Genuine 


Direct from the First Source 
Navajo Ruby Free 
We sell ALL KINDS OF GEMS 


direct from the first source and warranted genuine a 
one-half to one-quarter regular jewelers’ prices. Birth 
stones for every month in the year. 

Special Offer to Overland Monthly readers: 
Our beautiful Art Booklet, ‘‘Native Gems,’’ showing 
Opals, Turquoise, Sapphires and many other gems in 
ACTUAL COLORS and sizes, together with FREE 
Genuine Navajo Ruby in the rough, both mailed to 
your address for a 2c stamp. Write today. 

The Francis E. Lester a Dept. 4 DL 
Mesilla Park, 


Dpso* Freight. Forwarding Co. 
Reduced Rates 

on household goods to and from all 

points on the Pacific Coast. 443 Marquette 

Building. Chicago; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 

851 Tremont Building, Boston; 101 Columbia 

Building, San Francisco; 200 Central Building, Los 

Angeles. 

















Every Woman 


is interested and should 
know about the wonderful 


MARVEL Whirling. Spray 
The new Vaginal Syringe, 
Bes' ost convenient. 
It cleanses in- 
stantly. 














our druggist for Y 
t atthe aoe supply 
the M cL, Sp 
no Ly ws send 8 WY 
me illustrated ee It 
ives full particulars and direce- 6 
ions invaluable to ladies. 


MARVEL CO., 44 East 23d St.. NEW YORK, 











Illustrated catalogue on : aeheme Office and Factory 1808 
Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 837 $ Spring St., Los Angeles 


GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER. 





An ideal, antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Cures _ skin 
troubles and keeps the complexion in an excel- 


Mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
T. HOPKINS, Proprietor. 


F. 
37 Great Jones St., New York City. 


SANITARY COFFEE MAKER 


Fits any coffee pot and makes 10 
¢ cups pure coffee at a time; needs no 
= settler; saves twice its cost in two 
weeks. Agents write for terms; 
sample lic. Sells at every house, 


DR. LYONS, 131 Day &t., Pekin, lil. 


lent condition. 
per box. 











$200 Genuine Confederate Money ..... packn os eat 25c 
U. S. Half Cent piece, copper coin.............. 20c. 
Re ee SF ara 50c 
10c. U. S. Fractional Currency, paper money. .25« 
10 Broken Bank Notes, fine assortment...... $1.00 
10 Confederate State Notes ........c..cceeeees $1.00 


DIVVER & CO., ATLANTA, GA. 





Bauer's Tone-Improving 


Chemical Violin-Bridges 


(absolutely without wood) will wonderfully improve 
your violin. Many artists are using them already, 
why not you? PRICE 50 cents. Send ia your order 
with 50 cents in money or stamps today. Fine Violins, Bows, Strings 
Sheet, Music, etc., etc. Jast out FOR THE PIANO, ‘‘DEWDROPS,’’ a musical 
gem on the style of Lange's ‘‘Flower Song," 30 cents. 





The H. Bauer Music Co., 135 East 34th St., New York 








of 





Kinds on 


All 











ee, Aan today. 


Our prices the lowest. 








Dept 0O.M.25 


5 can have all the ¢ R 
need by our plan. 
»» Recmsllall illustrated and descriptive book. 

Book Store in your home.” 
We guarantee quality and value. 


The largest mail order Book house in the world. 48 years in business. 


THE FRANKLIN-TURNER CO., 65-71 Ivy St., Atlanta, Ga 


Write for that 





It is 





Write for catalog. It is free. 
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(HAVANA) 


- Cigars 


“Baby 
Grand” 
$3.75 


per 


100 


You should be particular in 
selecting cigars either for per- 
sonal use or for your friends. 

The BABY GRAND is filled 
with the short leaves from the 
choice tobacco used in our 
highest-priced clear Havanas. 
This is long cut, so that any ob- 
jection to a short filler is over- 
come. It is wrapped with the 
most expensive Havana leaf 
obtainable, and is free from fac- 
tory scraps, dirt, dust or 
stems; just the finest mellow, 
rich Havana, carefully blended. 

LA RECLAMA CIGARS are 
made for particular smokers 
from the finest imported HA- 
VANA leaf. They are only sold 
direct to consumers and never 
through jobbers and retailers. 
We employ no salesmen. Our 
method of making and selling 
saves you 50 per cent and 
gives you added quality. We 
have thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers in all parts of the coun- 
try. 


A Free Trial 


Write us on your business 
letter-head or enclose your busi- 
ness card, and we will send you 
a box of 100 BABY GRAND 
CIGARS ON TRIAL. If you like 
them send us $3.75, but if for 
any reason you do not care for 
them, return the balance at our 
expense, and no charge will be 
made for the few smoked. We 
Pay expressage both ways. You 
take no risk. 


Free Trial 








Exact Size. 

If you enjoy a good cigar made of clean 
stock, by clean workmen in a clean factory— 
if you appreciate a free-smoking, pleasure- 
Producing Havana that tastes good all the 
— = oe to-day for a box of “Baby Grand” 
on trial. 


LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY 


Established 1875 


E. H. Ridgeway, President 
168 LENOX AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Reference—State Bank, New York. 


Tarnished Silver is Unlovely Silver 


The newest and the oldest will shine with the 
same lovely lustre if cleaned and polished with 


ELECTRO 
SILICON +, 


The powder does it—not the 
tiresome rubbing. Cilver never 
loses weight— nothing to 
scratch or wear it. 

Electro-Silicon Soap has ’ 
equal merits. 


Send address for FREE SAMPLE, 
or licts. in stamps for full sized 
box, post-paid, 
The Electro Silicon Co., 
30 Cliff St., New York. 
Sold by Grocers 
and Druggists. 





























Do you write song poems? 
Thousands of dollars 


are made in this profitable profession every year. 
Send stamp for free booklet 

“ Dollars in songs ” 
and learn how you can do the same with my help. 
. 7. KIRKUS DUGDALE, Dept. A., Washington, 
). G 


STRONG ARMS 


FOR 10c in stamps or coin 


. 1 will send, as long as they last, one of my charts 
mw showing exercises that will quickly build up 
shoulders,arms, forearms and hands without apparatus. 
They are beautifully illustrated with twenty half- 
tone cuts. Regular price 2sc. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
720 Barker Bidg., 110 West 42d St., N. Y. City. 














HP Stationary*9959 
Engine 


Runs pumps, cream separators, churns, 
grist mills, corn shellers, washing ma- 
chines, lathes, sawing machinery, ete Uses 
alcohol, gasoline, naptha, distillate, kero- 
sene, etc., without change in equipment. 
Starts without cranking, drop forged 
crank shafts, best grade habbit bearings, 
steel I-beam connecting rods. Other sizes 
proportionate prices. Free catalog tells how 
to save half cost of hired help. All sizes 
ready toship. Detroit Engine Works 
117 Bellevue Ave , Detroit, Mich. 






















COEUR D’ALENE CITY, IDAHO. 














FOR FULL INFORMATION REGARDING 


MINES and MINING 


IN THE STATES OF MONTANA AND IDAHO 
ADDRESS 


E. W. CONRAD 


COPPER LEAD MINING 


OFFICE 


212 Nichols Block 
SPOKANE ‘ ; WASHINGTON 


























COEUR D’ALENE CITY, IDAHO. 















JUST THINK OF IT 


An interestin a Mining Company where 
failure is impossible and enormous divi- 
dends will be paid, in fact, your shares in- 
crease at the rate of 244 per year from 
the start. 


Don’t miss the opportunity. You know 
you want an interest in a sure winner. 
Write now. 


The Sergeant Exploration Mining Co. 


Rooms 482-483 Arcade Annex Seattle, Washington 




















Not A Speculation 
But Your Opportunity 


ee. One You Will Never Get Again 


Rich Alberta Farms $2.00 Per Acre Cash 


Balance in yearly payments. Eight years six 
per cent. If you are a farmer, merchant, me- 
chanic, clerk, stenographer, or teacher, have 
ambition to get ahead, want a safe investment 
in good old mother earth, deep, black loam, clay 
sub-soil, raise anything, on one railroad, close 
to two others, a chance of a lifetime. Want to 
be independent, have a home you can go to in 
case of trouble? A farm doubling. quadrupling 
in value? Write—write now! Do not put it off. 
Write for full details. Early buyers get best lo- 
cations. If you really want to win out in life’s 
race, write now to 


KIRKPATRICK & COMPANY 


$10 and $15.00 Per Acre | Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 



























COEUR D’ALENE CITY, IDAHO. 














VIEWS OF |ELITE HOTEL 


the North t ae 
Send $1 and receive six beautiful Velox Con- 
tact Prints of the unsurpassed scenes of the 
noted COEUR D’ALENES, including the shad- New Building. Modern 
owy St. Joe River, which is the Highest navi- Beautifully furnished 


gable river in the world. 


ONE DOLLAR FOR SIX. 


BURNS & RAYMOND 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


408 1-2 Sherman Ave. 


In the business Centre 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. | Coeur d’Alene - Idaho 














“Fitze’s te Man” 


How would you like to own a two, five or ten acre tract of the richest irrigated 
land in the Northwest?—in a broad valley in the mountains—on an electric raitl- 
way—within two miles of a good market and beautiful city? This should appeal to 
you, for the land is wonderfully productive. Will raise excellent crops without 
water. But when irrigated as this is, the returns are marvelous—often paying for 
the land in from two to four crops. 

As an investment, you can rent or lease it and get big interest on the cost, and as 
a home, a small tract will keep a family in comfort. Water piped to houses. Good 
schools; college in town; electricity; every facility. 

If this interests you, and you mean business, write to me for information. Easy 
payment plans. Crops that were raised in four months. Values will double by the 


time you get it paid for. 
F. W. Fitze 


Bank References 


Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 


Real Estate. General Agent for Dalton 
Timber Land. Garden and Hayden Lake 
Insurance. Irrigated Land. 


See write-up on Coeur d’Alene. 














COEUR D’ALENE CITY, IDAHO. 

















COEUR D'ALENE, tpano 
HAS ABUNDANCE OF POWER ror 


DOWER CO. 


MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 
AT VERY REASONABLE PRICES 




























“VARNEY” 


MAKES 


PENNANTS 


AND THEY ARE. 


“SULLY ” 








SPOKANE HIGH 

U. OF WASHINGTON. 
PULLMAN. 
GONZAGA. 

BRUNOT. 

SPOKANE, 


(College. ) 


SEATTLE, H. S 
BLAIR. 
NORTH WESTERN 


IR 


(Business.) 


CALIFORNIA. 
IDAHO. 
CHICAGO. 
HARVARD. 
YALE. 
PRINCETON. 
CORNELL. 
NEVADA. 

ST. 


LOUIS. 











CHECK THE ONES YOU WANT AND I 
WILL SEND YOU THE FINEST LOT YOU 
EVER SAW, EXPRESS PREPAID. 

ONE DOZEN FOR 
HALF DOZEN FOR 








L.. 


SPOKANE 





M. 


“VARNEY” 


WASHINGTON 

















COEUR D’ALENE CITY, 





IDAHO. 





Report of the Condition of the 


Coeur d’Alene 
Bank and Trust Company 


OF COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO, 


At the close of business, February 14, 1908. 


RESOURCES. 
Ene OE SRO  6sconcévicicéciond $74,542.28 
SD rat cin Gine 6 ees ii.veddceed eens acd 52. 
Bonds and other securities ............ 30,950.00 
tes ann ak abatens ob tindkenee ae 738.80 


6, a 
Bank Building, Furniture and Fixtures 40,389.89 
Real Estate 6,693.38 
Cash and Due from Banks ........... 75,589.55 


PODS ERODEKSE RECS CEC SS ORDERS $234,956.68 


Total 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock Paid im ....cccccccccccce $50,000.00 
SE PPR .. gaddwicdonscietichedece 6,068.67 
DE i choteuaclarededts wider nes Cau 178,888.01 
ME vabsnddestecbbutendsddnseanace $234,956.68 


Our services are yours for general banking, 
safe deposit vaults, insurance, wills and admin- 
istrator of estates; notary. 

OFFICERS—J. J. Browne, President; Guy C. 
Browne, Vice-President; Earle P. Browne, 2d 
Vice-President; Boyd Hamilton, Cashier; H. L. 
Richardson, Assistant Cashier. 





Exchange National Bank 


(United States Depository.) 





COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 


Report of condition at close of business, July 
15, 1908: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts -...........ccccee $345,658.11 
i ee C -.sheecewesseoetes 78,750.00 
Banking House and Fixtures ......... 46,259.95 


i PI PO een ee 86,462.04 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock paid in 
Surplus and Profits, less expenses and 


$100,000.00 





GEVRGOMES DON occ ccccccccccececscses 13,448.77 
EP ee AE ree ee 25,000.00 
BOO obs tb iccc ciccdansesececseses 4s 418,681.33 

Ds 6:5-05 sass bce wee bond acnd beers $557,130.10 


OFFICERS—Wm. Dollar, President; James H. 
Harte, Vice-President; F. A. Blackwell, Vice- 
President; V. W. Platt, Cashier; G. H. Freed- 
lander, Assistant Cashier. 


DIRECTORS—F. A. Blackwell, William Dol- 
lar, August Paulson, J. C. White, A. V. Cham- 
berlin, James H. Harte, John B. Taylor, R. F. 
Blackwell, E. R. Whitla. 


This bank affords its patrons every banking 
facility consistent with conservative manage- 
ment. Accounts of individuals, firms and cor- 
porations respectfully solicited. 











In All the West No Place 
Like This 


Is indeed a true assertion in regard to this 


beautiful “city by the lake.’ Fine climate, 
beautiful scenery, 
etc. You will be pleased with a visit to our city, 
and when you come you will be as well pleased 


with a visit to 


Coeur d’Alene’s Greatest Store 


Everything necessary for wearing and eating 
on an outing excursion “found here. Prompt, 
careful service and merchandise at very reason- 
able price. 


You are cordially invited to call 


on us. 
THE IDAHO MERCANTILE CoO., 
Idaho. 


Cor. 4th and Sherman, Coeur d’Alene, 





trout fishing, good hunting, ° 





A Pioneer of 
the Northwest 





The Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Company 
in the early days was the advance agent of 


development in the Coeur d’Alenes. 


It has steadily kept pace with*the progress of 
the country, and with its present day splendid 
system of long distance lines, connecting all 
points in Northern Idaho, with its network of 
circuits in Montana, Wyoming and Utah, now 


ranks first in value of service unsurpassed. 


To have a “BELL” telephone is to have the 
BEST. 


























COEUR D’ALENE CITY, 






IDAHO. 





Coeur D’Alene 
Novelty Works 


J. L. Robinson, Proprietor. 


Electrical Engineering and Contracting. 
Wiring for light, power, telephones, bells, an- 
nunciators, etc. Engines, motors and dynamos 
installed. Light, power and phone lines built. 
Bicycle and general repairing. Estimates fur- 
nished. 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 





Lakeview Cafe 


L. W. Purcelle, Prop. 


Across the Street from the Electric Station. 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 





THE 


Palace of Sweets 


117 North Fourth Street. 
THE LEADER IN SWEET MEATS. 





G. W. SONNICHSEN 


Commercial Printing 
Company 


JOB PRINTING. 


WM. G. GEORGE 





Phone Bell 180. COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 


A. H. Porter and Son 


DRUGGISTS 


TOILET ARTICLES, PERFUMES, 
BRUSHES, COMBS, ETC. 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 


SOAPS, 








Coeur d'Alene 
Grain & Milling Co., Ltd. 


ROLLED OATS, FLOUR, GRAIN, CHOP FEED, 
BRAN, ETC. 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 


Ss. C. BONNER, A. C. ELLIS, 
President and Treasurer. Secretary 


Coeur d’Alene Furniture Co., Ltd. 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


COEUR D’ALENE IDAHO 








Zimmer Fuel Co. 


WOOD, LIME, CEMENT, FARM 
MACHINERY, HAY AND GRAIN. 


COAL, 


OFFICE AND YARD, 1014 MULLEN ST. 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 


Phone 111. 


Johnson’s Boat Works 


P. W. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 
BOAT BUILDING, REPAIRING, DRY DOCKS. 


Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 








Coeur d’Alene 


Second Hand Store 


H. BRAWMAN. 


New and Second-Hand Goods Bought, Sold 
ind Exchanged. 


Furniture, Stoves, Bedding. 
Telephone Interstate 212F. 


511 Sherman Street, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 








The Right Kind of Sport at 


Lakeside Bowling Alleys 


.R. M. SMITH, Prop. 


207 N. Second St., Coeur d’Alene, idaho. 

















COEUR D’ALENE CITY, IDAHO. 





Pacifie Market 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in all Kinds of 


Fresh and Cured Meats 


Corner Fourth and Coeur d’Alene Streets, 


Both Phones 224 COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 


Table Supply Co. 


LIMITED 
The best to be had is not 


too good for our customers 


Groceries both staple and 
fancy. In fact everything 


good to eat. 


COEUR D’ALENE~ - 





COEUR D’ALENE 
COLLEGE Co-Educational 


Open to all without regard 
to Sex, Nationality, or Re- 
ligious Preferences 


Send for Catalogue 


Coeur d’Alene College Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 


THE TWO BEST SMOKES. 


“Pee Wee” 


$30.00 Per Thousand 


7 ¥ 


$65.00 Per Thousand 


Hand-made from the best imported tobacco. 
Sent by mail at above prices. 


KIRBY BROS., Makers, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 








The Inland Grocery Co. 


F. B. LYNCH, Manager. 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
FREE DELIVERY. 
COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 
Bell 240. Inter. 169B. 


Idaho Meat Market 


BOUGHTON BROS., Props. 
COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 


Bell Phone 73. Interstate Phone 182F. 








Fourth Street Fair 


HARRY HOUCK, Proprietor. 
Novelties, Toys, Crockery, Glass Ware, Notions, 
and a Racket Store line. 

Coeur d’Alene City, IDAHO. 








Telephone Connections 
Electric Lights 
Baths 


Hotel Normoyle 


American and 
European Plan 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO 











COEUR D’ALENE CITY, IDAHO. 





H. C. Shaver, Pres. J. H. Fletcher, Sec. & Treas. 


Lakeside Printing Co., Lia. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Fine printing in commercial and society work. 
Loose leaf ledger outfits, catalogue and show 
printing. 


Corner Third and Sherman Streets, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


FREE WATER TAXES PAID 


Do You Know Why 


MEYERDALE ACRE TRACTS 


Has Practically all Been Sold? 


We have kept every promise, have the best 
land and the easiest terms. Our location is the 
principal reason, but our soil surely does the 
rest For particulars address 


Phones 208. A. MINNICK. 





Robinson & Williams 


MILLINERY 
ART GOODS 
STAMPING DONE TO ORDER. 


Coeur d’Alene IDAHO 


BK. M. KRIEG 


ARCHITECT AND BUILDER. 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 





“TWO FOR TWO BITS” 


No Better Cigar Made 


“THE FASHION” 


Fashion Cigar Co. Coeur D’Alene, Idaho 


Coeur D’Alene Laundry Co. 


THE BEST AND LATEST METHODS ONLY. 


ALL, WORK CAREFULLY INSPECTED BE- 


FORE DELIVERY. 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 








JOHN CASSEDY 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO 





Coeur d’Alene Bottling Works 


Manufacturers of and dealers in All Kinds of 
Soft Drinks and Mineral Waters. Pure well 
water used for all purposes. Syrups and Liquid 
Gas. Soda Fountain Tanks Charged. ; 


Phone No. 118B COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 





FRED L. TIFFANY, Manager. 


Coeur d’Alene 
Abstract & Title Guarantee Co. 


KOOTENAI COUNTY ABSTRACTS. 
COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 


J. W. DEZELL 


PLUMBER 


WATER AND STEAM PIPE FITTER. 


COEUR D’ALENE IDAHO. 








H. B. TREFF 


Interior Finish, Store Fixtures, Sash, Doors, 
Window and Door Frames, Mouldings, Etc. 


Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 





COEUR D’ALENE CAB CO: 


Carriages Meet All Trains 


Coeur d’Alene . - : - 

















xxvili COEUR D’ALENE CITY, IDAHO. 








Academy of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO 











A boarding school for girls. Charming situation among the pines; gives a true, thorough 
and practical Christian education. Great care taken with language and deportment. To form 
wemen of deep religious principles, who will be an honor to society and leaders in all good 
works. 

CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS, SERVANTS OF THE IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY, 
OF SCRANTON, PA. 
Write for catalogue to 


Academy of the Immaculate Heart of Mary Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 





. Coeur D’Alene Candy and Ice 
Star Livery Stable Cream Manufacturing Co. 


McCrea Bros., Proprietors. 


Wholesale and 


LIVERY, FEED AND SALE. Retail 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 


Coeur D’Alene Idaho 





600 Acres of Land Edwards & Fahringer Music Company 


Platted in two and five acre tracts, three-quar- Everything in music. Pianos and musical in- 
ters of a mile north of Coeur d’Alene, one-half struments. Edison, Victor, Columbia Phono- 
mile south of Dalton Gardens. See us. graphs and records. 


THOMAS & CO., 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 
104 N. Fourth St., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. : 











The Women’s Trio 


Do You Know This Trio? 
The Pictorial Review—Regular $ 1.00 


Modern Price 80 BO.0O 


OVERLAND MONTHLY “ $ 1.50 A Year 


Send in your orders now and we will send you this 
incomparable four for one year—all for 


$2.25 


Overland Monthly Co., 773 Market Street, San Francisco,” Cal, 














